-G.WINNERS IN FOOTBALL CUMPETITION. 


Makers to 
The Queen, 
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World-wide 
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The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY Ltd., 160 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.3 Let your lungs be filled. with the Wn 
Alma Street, Coventry; Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasrow, Dublin, £o, vapour of Norwegian Pine Tar, 


which they give off whilst dis- 
solving in the’mouth. The effi- 
cacy of Pine.Tar in all affections 
of the Throxt ‘and Lungs is well- 
known, the best mode of applying 
it is by inhalation. and the mouth 
makes the best inhaler. 


“THE STANDARD OF HIGHEST PURITY.” | 


Always INSIST on CADBURY'S, as adulterated Cocoas are sometimes pushed Papal 
Be vei lar what you drink in these ¢ days of adulteration. It is most 

that your daily home should be of the purest 
ity, @ re ; sock drags as Kola. 


ALL CHEMISTS SELL THEM. 
72 in a Tube for 1s. 13d. 


Bio make delicious Custard with 
BIRD’S 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 
A_DAILY LUXURY! 


1% 6 Numerous are the uses for RIRD'S Custard Powder: Vainties 
in endless variety, the choicest Dishes, and the riche st Custard. 
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Of all Tobacconists, Stores, &c., +e los. 
foil packets and in 2, 4, and 8 oz. tins. 


THE BEST WINTER SWEET. . 
USED IN THE ROYAL wernt 


SIRISM LINEN. 


oases Meese Mes Mes eMePePEPSPSIILSTININIAS 
IRISH LINEN COLLARS. 2975. Pore" sina’ special to — 
White Shirts, all Linen Fittings, 3)9, 4/9, 5/9, and 6/9 each. 
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At Court and Cottage for nearly 20 0 Yeara, 
SKUSE'S HERBAL TABLETS have been 
welcome. 

BALMORAL Casts. October 28th, —— 

M —— encloses Si ps and hegs Mr, SKUSE to send 
3 boxes of {Tablets to. Balmoral Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
K&NSINCTON PALACE. 


‘Will Mr. Seuss oblige by sending at once 3 boxes of 
Herbal Tab! 
, 24-4-95. 


Hovsr or COUR: Wednesd 
‘Thanks for Herbal Tablets, ancloved is is P. 

. Yours faithfully, 3.8. 
ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR TRCURARLYS, FUREY S.W, 
Enclosed is 6/9, Please send at ance 36 Boxes ot 
Hosbal Tablets, ‘and raiich oblige, yours truly, G.E.C, 
These Famous Tablets are prepared from 
the finest Aniseed, Horehound, Colts- 
foot, Cassia, &c. Are used and recom- 

mended by Physicians everywhere. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists and Confectioners. 

3 oz. (lever ton) Canisters, 3d. 

1 ounce Tins, 4c. 

The larger packages, being airtight, are specially 
E. SKUSE, Ashmore Works, LONDON, W. 
THE HE SWEETS PAR EXCELLENCE. 
DEVONA. 


Made with fresh clotted Cream. The unique and 
delicate flavour of Devona is the result of its choice 
ingredients, Producing, & fragrance hitherto un- 


CHOCOLATE DEVONA. 
This is Chocolate in its most delicious form asm 
eweetmeat. Sold prabctony in 1d. & 34. packets. 


"LE FLEUR DES BONBONS. 
«“MAZ-I-VONA."’ 
A sweetmeat » la Francaise of exceptional quality 
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Make your own Cigarette, Sir: 
it is twice as good. 


SIND INEINE NES 
EAN FANT ANY ANY ANT 


inlsH sant ° HANDKERCHIEFS. a 


ts’ size, 3/6; Hemstitched, 4/11 a dozen. Fine Linen Hem 
Esrhiets, beautifull§ embroidered with any initial, Ladies’ size, 5/3 per dozen. 


IRISH TWEEDS, 8 Wool. For Ladies’ and Gents’ wear 
PATTERNS AND PRICE LIisTs ‘FREE. 
PARCELS OVER 20s. CARRIAGE PAID. 


¢, R. HUTTON & CO., LARNE, IRELAND. 
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ROYAL LETTERS 
‘H. Bamuel’s Special Now PATENT. 


Improvements are protected 
against infringements, and are only to be obtained 
in H. Samuel’s Watches. 


AN IMPORTANT, ADVANTAGE 


beta tt iat orela as shown, Fans end Sereet toll cuore? 
the 19th century. Fine three-quarter plate JEWELLED 
special improvements, fitted with “ pro- 


ee ac to 


Bend for H. Samuel's 


NEW qOTAL saa told 0 VOLUME 


; ) 
ef 2,000 Illustrations, cach « STARTLING BARGATE e 
eS 605 with full particulars and lists of H. Samuel's SPECIAL 


Cyoarette 


a » H, SAMUEL, $3. Soh 
MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


HAVE YOU A COLD? 
oR: MACKENZIE’S 
TARRE C 


“ MELLING- BOTTLE 


THE COMING C***** 


Has now come. <A post-card 
to W. PRETTY & SON, 
Ipswich, will bring an Iilus- |} 
trated Booklet telling all 
about their Corset 
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NICHOLSON'S 


FAVOURITE SONG BOOK. 


(PUBLISHED MONTHLY.) 
24 Large-sizo 
MUSIC and WORDS (Old Notation and Tonite Solfa.) 
= 5 4 3, contatni her 35 

Bos, 1, 2am tntne tore Popular Songs, 
blished FEBRUARY Sth. 
or Bookseller, 14. each, or 

Free, 23.each, trom the Publishers 


Ww. NICHOLSON & SONS LTD., 


Square, B.C. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Pree 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ar 2 HANOKENCHIEFS= == 


Waex sypine 
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Just for a Change 


Buy a Packet of Kinnear’s 
‘‘Handicap”’ Cigarettes, 3d.., 
and compare with any English 
or American Cigarettes same 


price. 
KINNEAR Ltd., Liverpool. 


POST'S ‘6.8.0,’ 


The most effective cure yet discovered for 


Gout and Rheumatism.: 


Care Messrs. WILLIAM WATSON vArBON MPC 
1 Waterloo Place, Mall, 8.W. Oct. 10th, 1906. 
.? compound. ‘consider 


DEAR amt am in receipt of your medicine 


the treatment 
om from Bheumatism in all my 
advertisement 


treat: 
we Sith bas thanks, Bote, Ww D SHERMAN, AT (retired list). 
In tasteless Tablets, 2/9 & 4/6. 

NO COLCHICUM, CALOMEL, or MERCURY. 

relief in cases of Ge et fe gl 
int eg Ra Painful to the touch. Prive 4/6 per bottle. folate ene ewellén 

POST'S Pag peony edi bf No. 2. 

Peat be foand wondertalty Scr patie. A etiiness in the joints, contraction of 
Ofcin Ghemiste, or Carriage ry in the United Kingdom from 
A. M. POST Ltd., 96 & 98 Leadenhall St., London, E.C- 
for the sale of first-class 


mousT ACHIOS | in A MONTH AGENTS a - at 
the smoothest produced by using the ‘ountain Pens, Special 
iimsurine } FORMULA for tee luxuriant terms to reliable agents 
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Reliance Pen Co. Ld., 
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%8 Ivy Lane, London, F.C. 
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DIRECT FROM MANUFACTORY. 
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Write for Farticulasto @LOBE CO., 

28 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Agents for Provinces: REMINGTON & C1 
Agents for Scotland: F. BRABY & CO. Limi’ 
Glasgow. 
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() BUUND TO SELL! (2) BOUND TO BE PLEASED! WHAT? WHO? (1) THE 100 BEST BOOKS 
(BOUND IN CLOTH OR HALF MOROCCO). (2) YOU, IF YOU GET THEM. 


Yolen Torr 
7, A i a a a ee a ae a 
Ce |, “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON. | 
! \ The signing of this coupon by th h iitbe | 
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spuctor (hastily) : “ How old is that child?” 
rau mother (indignantly) : “Dol look old enough 
» have a child old enough to pay fare? 
ee a en 


«Js it true al have been saying that Green has 
tolen your purse : 

“ —I did not go so far as tosay that! All I 
: * Se if Gea ned not assisted me in looking 


or the purse, I should have found it again.” 
ed 


Hvus3anD Cay The dear, you have nothing 
Hecent t , have you . : 
ole (with alacrity) : “No, indeed I haven't; not a 
int, I'd be ashamed to be sean anywhere. My 
ery newest party dress has been worn three times 
ready.” . ae 

sband: “Yes; that’s just what I told Bliffkins 
an ihe offered me two tickets for the opera to-night. 
knew that if I took them they’d only be wasted. Sol 
ist took one. Well, I must hurry. 


————_—oie—_____—— 
He Explained. 


He was an old man, and he had an honest face, but 
was evident to all the passengers in the tramcar that 
is persistent stare at the ere ti opposite 
mbarrassed and annoyed her. veral hints were 
hrown out, but he did not take them, and the man 
side him finally asked : ' 

“ Did you ever -. . —— before ? 

“Of course,” was the reply. 

“Well, they don’t like to be stared at as you are 
oing. Can’t you see how uncomfortable you have 


nade that lady P” 

“Have I? TBy , I didn’t mean to! Ma’am, 
ou must excuse me. didn’t mean no disre t nor 
nthin’, but you are a remarkably good-lookin woman, 
I was gazin’ at you. same as I would look at a 
ne cow!” 


No Collection on Sunday. 


Oxe Sunday afternoon a few weeks » the local 
pntingent of the Salvation Army were ho an out- 
oor meeting in a ire village. A number of 
ungers had gathered on the outskirts of the congrega- 
on with obviously no intent. 
The service only just commenced when one of 
m, pointing toa eg rent illar-box, on which he 
as leaning, called out, “ See yer, if this ’ere pillar- 
px ‘as na’ jined th’ Army 
p’ th’ bonnet on her.” 
This, as was intended, raised a laugh, till a young 
ntenant, quietly stepping up, ——- . 
px, saying, “ Excuse me, sir, if I point out a slight error 
your part, That box can y be considered 
member of the Army, for it distinctly says, ‘No 
lection on Sundays.’ 


“ His attentions to you have been marked, have they 
: ung woman's experienced friend. 

e has never taken the price off any of 
ee 


HE builder of a church, on returning thanks for the 
k: his health, which had been proposed, re- 


I fancy Iam more fitted for the scaffold than for 
lic speaking.” 


neaw ; look at th’ red collar | free 


True Solace. 


Wuen the world and its jangle seems all wrong, 


And the road is weary and rough and long, 
And the heart grows heavy for lack of song— 
an has his pipe. 


When your friends forsake rou one by one, 
d many a task is left undone, 
And riches and fame will not be won— 
has his pipe. 
When the woman says she'll have none of you, 
And marries the other (they always do!) 
And your mind ie way to the devils blue— 
an has his pipe. 
When duns beset you, morning and night, 
Though the sums be ever so small and slight, 
And your purse-strings hang in 2 dismal plight— 
Man has his pipe. 
Oh, the golden weed that soothes you and cheers, 
Calms you, dispels all worries and fears ! 
Woman has naught but her briny tears— 
has his pipe. 
———+ 2. 


Employers who Provide Free 
Lunches. 


For some years past several of the large manufuc- 
turing firms of this country have found it profitable in 
various ways to set apart a by no means unimportant 

rtion of their space for the paces of a mess-room or 

ining-hall for their employes. Where the employés 
include members of both sexes, separate rooms are 
provided. ; ; 

The question now arises: Would it not be still more 
profitable to the pee of large firms generally to 

rovide free lunches for those employed by them? One 
fem in London, employing about seventy hands in its 
factory, has already deel d to give a free tea, the 
determination being based on business ideas rather than 
on philanthropic principles. we 

“ The tea will cost us so much,” reason the principals, 
“but our workpeople will remain on aca peeulaey 
there will be less Lime lost in leaving and recom- 
mencing work. In winter they can stay in the warm 
shops, and in summer they can walk about our own 
piece of land. The morale will be better in case, 
and at the very least we shall reap more benefit we 
could purchase at the cost of the free tea. And our 
em loyés will get a far better tea than they could afford 
to tag outside.” 


of 
. The plan has been adopted by several b 
onuwe in the United States, so far as their 
clerical staff is concerned, and is working very success- 


oe on. 
dining-room is set apart for the clerks, who go to 
.. times. The food is prepared 
ced cook, and, on reach- 
y a carver and handed 
to the clerks by waiters. Both the foodand attendance 


ita being sdntiied during the luncheon-time. 
The time 


tat. 


th his diagn 

wel nae oct 

large ; “it isn’ 
wit cngtreed 


Sue: “The play was affecting. I was moved to 
tears.” = 


He: “ Very. I should have liked to see the woman 
ahead of me moved two tiers.” 


—to 


oe JANE,” od a ss looking for Jad pecabeinary “J 

ve places where I keep my things, ht 

iow alt of them.” Deeg ta eee 
“Yes,” she said, 


“TI ought to k h k 
your late hours.” : esti ib ai 


——1t=__. 


TENANT (to owner of jerry-built house): “Some of 
the plaster in my kitchen fell down last night, and I 
want you to replace it.” 

Landlord: “ What caused it P” 

“The man who occupies the floor above sneezed.” 

Lepierenien hee ane people think hecause they 
pay forty pounds a year they can carry on just as if 
they lived & a oman citadel!” sear 


ee 


Every Boy is Alike. 


“ WERE there any marks about him by which he 
could be described ? ” asked the detective. 

“ Yes,” eagerly replied the father of the runawa: hoy, 
“his trousers were nearly worn though at the as 
and he had in one of his pockets, asI heard my wife say 
a day or two ago, a knife with a broken blade, a pistol 
cartridge that had been fired off, a match, some of the 
wheels of an old watch, a leather shoestring, 2 broken 
key, a bunch of twine, two or three white pebbles, a 
piece of lead, some handbills from the last bicycle show, 
a stump of a lead pencil, and a bit of red chalk.” 

And the detective wrote in his mémorandum book: 
“ No distinguishing marks.” 

ene Gre eeeeees 


Superior Experience. 


Tue imaginary invalid, who fancies he has had all the 
cisenses 3S ie Reoks, or, at least, all hog iene’ 
ones, is not often an amusing person to a ici: 

Loan and then a valetudinarian of this suet aitords 


a physician who had @ considerable 
on. 
e was telling this doctor what he t was the 
trouble with him, when the doctor ven‘ to di 


Osis. 
1” said the patient in a haughty 


or @ young physician like to disa: 
ariensod invalid like nel” 


d experien like me ! 
And he went out to seek another physician. 
jo ___. 


a Timip: “ Did you ever find a man under the 


Mrs. Bluff: “ Yes; the night we thought there were 
burglars in the house. I found my husband there.” 


f= 
Ir is the sagacious k a keen observer of 
and he offers it to the travelling public, that 
you can tell a newly- couple at the 
dinner b: indi of the husband when a 
fly alights on the wife’s butter. 
Se - fee 


on while the Doctor steadily and systematically overworked 


BUNDERBY'S BOYS AND I. 


4) A Narrative with Variations. : 


“I take the general subjects and classics,” I said. 
“ English and Roman History and——” 

“Humph!” replied Mr. Trotman, 
favourably impressed. “ English ‘isto 
though I can’t see much in it myse 
no good. You take it from m 
about Roman ’istory—and look a 

1 looked at him as requested. 


evidently not very 
ry’s all right, I pose, 
But Roman ’istory’s 
I don’t know anything 


By a ARNOLD a GOLSWORTHY. Jf he had been in a crowd 


nd I had been asked to point out the one person 
d who knew nothing of Roman History, I am 
confident I should have singled him out instinctively. 
continued, “I don’t know Roman 
‘ood at figures. Ican work out the 
al while the other man is puttin’ 
t all in my ’ead.” 

n glance of admiration at 
“He does it all 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOM BROWNE. 


“No,” Mr. Trotman 
*istory; but I’m pretty g 
margin of profit on a de 
the figures down on 

“Yes,” said Mrs. f 
her lord as she joined in the conversation. 


I said, bowing with a 


lady. 

"nl te as smart as me,” continued 
Mr. Trotman with a look of assumed modesty ; 
as close to it as ’e can.” 

I said, abruptly closing the disc 
cating the room we were then approaching, 


“Oh,” said Mr. Trot: 
expected to see French verbs oozing out of the w: 
does the French—you ?’ 

“ Monsieur Renaud 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Mr Sniith, who tells the story, takes np his povition a3 assistant- 
master at Dr. Buuderby's School for the bons of Gentiemes. His tiret 
efforts to impress the boys with » sens> of his authority result in un 
He th'u mikes the acquaintunce of D 
derby's daughter, the housekec}«r, who induces him to try to make 
Smith, however, fails to obtain his 
end, and the pills ure cousigued to tho tire, The next bud boy is 
] The boy iu his wrath hurls a volume at 
Emith aud evcajes, but subzoquently offers profuse upoloyics. i 
Smith's custom to seck solitude up a tree in a neighbouring wood, and 
there to smoke--a }Fictice to which Dr@Bunderby strongty objects. 
Miss Bunderby one day discovers him there, and brings bim back to 
the school to interview a new boy and Ins parents, 


ignominious f:ilure. 
ys take two pills. 


“TI congratulate Mr. Trotman,” 
cheap ice-cream air to the 


Colville, whom Sinith canes. 


ussion and indi- 
“is the French 


CHAPTER V. 


I Interview a New Bor—anp His Parents. 

I Founp the Doctor waiting for me in his study. The 
was sitting on the oxtreme e 
chairs, looking extremely unhappy and 
His mother sat close beside him, urging him from time to 
time to look up, to smooth his collar down, to leave off 
fidgeting, to spenk out, to let his finger nails alone, to stop 
crossing his feet, and, last, but by no means least, to try 
and be a credit to his parents. His father was a large, 
bulky man with mutton-chop whiskers and a double chin, 
and an imposing waistcoat which terminated in a liberal 
outfit of massive jewellery. 

Aslentered the room the Doctor rose and introduced 
me. I could see by his manner that he was a little troubled, 
and from the despairing glances he shot every now and 
again at the new boy’s parents, I 
concluded that they were the source / 
of his disquietude. Certainly they 
had not the appearance of the usual 
kind of parents the Doctor was wont 
to interview; and from the look he 
gave me I judged ho wanted me to 
understand that they were people 
who needed diplomatic handling. 

“1 have arranged, Mr. Smith,” 
gaid the worthy old man in his usual 
quiet way “to receive Master Trot- ; 
I have assured his 
that in your hands he will 


takes the French class,” I said. “ He 
is a Frenchman and a scholar of some distinction.” 

* said Mr. Trotman pensively , “that'll do. 
like the boy to learn French. You can 
these foreigners when they're noo 
big trade with ’em before they’ve learnt 


ittle frightened. 


their way about.” 


This is Dr. Bunderby’s class room,” I went on, leading 


I bowed, and then in a conciliatory 
way I patted the new boy’s head only 
too late that it was well 
plastered with faint-emelling 


pomade. 

“T like the looks of your master, 
Doctor,” remarked Mrs. Trotman as 
she smiled at me familiarly, and 
moved her hand a little so that the f 
heterogeneous collection of jewellery upon it 


“Dead, ain’t he?’* 


should not ! the way to the largest of the schoolroom:. “Here the boys 
| assemble for prayers, and the Doctor commences the lessons 

ith a study of Scripture History on Mondays and——” 
“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Trotman. “That’s all right. It’s a 
very fine idea to teach a boy about Moses and Aaron, and 
toshow | that kind of thing; but it ain’t much good for business, so 
me, mister, by putting the figures right in 
boy don’t want so very much teachin’, 


d and took a glance at Master Trotman to 
I still , see how far his appearance justified this e . He cer- 
vinced that | tainly did not louk a very smart boy. Indeed, I thought at 
| the moment that he would have all he could do to learn 

enough to carry him on from one day to the next. As far 
ces went, it seemed to me that I had never had 
prospect of handling softer ge greener goods in all my 


life. 
I led the way into my own class-room and introduced it 
rotian looked at the large map of ancient 
covered one side of the rvom, and then his 
msolately to the plaster bust of Julius 
pedestal inacorner. Aftera moment's 
a his head dismally in the direction of the 


“ Dead, ain’t he?” 

I hastened to admit that Julius Cesar was dead. 

Mr. Trotman received the news with a sigh of resignati 
as if he feared as much. Then, after a 
he took a complete surv: 

“You know, mister, I dessay it’s all 
any good in botherin’ the boy about 

. They've ‘ad their day, an 
that all you use this room for 


Trotman round 
thought it little short of criminal 
should be abandoned to such 


t the Doctor. Aj; Ww 


wed again, and looked furtively a i 
d walked towards | 


faint groan escaped him, and he got up an 


“ You will be good en 
Mr. and Mrs. Trotman t' 


ough, Mr. Smith,” he said, a 
he class rooms, and to give 
iculars they may desire.” 

parents he bowed 
for the pressing business that call 
underby was a man I respected 
but on that occasion I am con’ 
ing. If he never step 
Tam bound to own t 


front. You'll find the 
and apologised | He's naturally s 


to escape from hi 


iration broke out on my forehead. I felt that 
y had been thirty years younger I would have 
punched his head for this. 2 
“T could ‘ave afforded to send ’im to the University, 
Trotman to me confidentially as we wal 
t the same time by a jerk of his 
y behind me. “ But I don’t believe 
I want my boy to be a man of 
res—smarter than 


nudged me gffen- 


ht, but I can’t see 
that’s dead and 
. now want ‘im to ’ave’is. 


know,” said Mr. 
downstairs, indicati: 
thumb the miserable 
in throwin’ money away. 
Dusiness, I want ’im to be smart at fi 
the other chap, you know.” And then 

elbow, and I felt a sudden craving to have a 
round us, so that I could take his scalp under 


the Queensberry rules. 
, * Master Trotman will ave days 
Give him plenty of figures, Are 


usually takes the class in 
tand he is a remarkably able teacher of the 


Trotman bluntly, “and what do 
He asked the question as if he 


guspect that I was paid a salary for 


Laugh? Well, You Can’t Help It if You Read this Instalment. 


Weer rnp 
Jan. 28, 1899, 


“ Dead language!” echoed Mr. Trotman, stari t ‘a 
sheer amazement. “ Why, anybody ‘ud think ioe 
runnin’ a cemetery bere. If the Romans are dead, aa 


their language is 


too, I don’t see what good they ar, 


to livin’ people. The boy ain’t goin’ into the undertak;,’ 


business, you know.” 


jecnin) clas gel, Aiken Saas 


“Oh, but,” meekly interposed Mrs. Trotman, “I dc-s 
it’s all part of a gentleman’s edjucation, Mr. tT ey 


I blessed the 
Trotman softon 


lady for her diplomatic touch, x). 
at once at the suggestion that his ray, 


limp offspring was about to be moulded by some mysterio; 
influence into a fine gentleman, and be rolaied dane 
making further objections. é . 
“I ’ope you don't cane the boys much,” continued \i,; 
Trotman as her eye fell upon a light switch reposing on My 


desk. 


“Oh, dear, no,” I replied reassuringly. “As far as i, 
experience goes the treatment of the in ee 


humane.” 


ys here is fair'y 


eT Te oe ee ee 


I could have added that if at any time there should 1.9 
from that place a shriek to Providence for mercy the prayer 
would be ours and not that of the relentless 
our destiny to hold in check. 

Mrs. Trotman seemed fairly satisfied with my assurancy. 
and after Mr. Trotman had given me a parting admonit:.1 
to soak his boy in figures at every opportunity, the delix);:. 
ful couple prepared to de; x 


part Mr. Trotman left unde ; 


slight misapprehension which I naturally regretted. 1H. 
peer to harbouring the impression that I should 

eerfully avail myself of every spare moment during wy 
work or my leisure in perfecting his boy in the gentle art 
of doing sums. He seemed quite satisfied that if I couid 
eel ame ara ee in course of a day's 
ex ing du should jump at the prospect of devotiny 
that interval A Master tn : ai. 
felt sorry that he should think that because 1 was 


confident that nothin 
I took the new boy 
the playgrennd where 


tman’s mental arithmetic. 


of the kind would take place. 
the hand and led him to a hill in 
could see the last of his parents, 


and when the handkerchief waving was quite finish! | 
settled down to my uncongenial task of comforter and dear 
friend generally. I could not at the same time help feclin: 
a little sorry for Master Trotman. A celebrated Frenchwan 


once made the epi 
be too careful in 


tic observation that a man cann:t 
e selection of his parents, and Master 


Trotman, it seemed to me, had, in this respect, been 

to the verge of abandoned recklessn: — 
Asa rule the new boys 

or less copious outburst of tears, united with a 

bearing of desolation and despair beside which the feelinys 


of afresh missio: 
cannibal must be c! 


their novitiate with a more 


about to be fricasseed by a hungry 
fulness itself. The juvenile grit 


was not a particularly complimen refi 
the Doctor or myself, who were, cay Bon of fact, both «f 
us comparatively humane, and with abzolutely no desir 
whatever of taking advantage of a boy’s newness to handle 
him with excessive brutality. The manifestations of grief 
naturally varied with different cases. Some boys woul 
make a show of firmness, and would even affect 
while they could scarcely see for their tears, an 
would simply break down in one lump, as it were, and refuse 
to be comforted on any terms. 

Master Trotman was one of the latter specimens. 
realised that he was quite alone, and at the mercy of his 
masters, he let himself go handsomely, and it seemed to un, 
very nearly sobbed up his soul first time. He cried ny 
hand all wet inside of a couple of minutes, and when | 


pocket handkerchiet 


pny ug the a 
replied in a series of convulsive jerks that he had left it 
in the train. I felt that it would be cruel at such a trying 
time to take him into the schoolroom and dry him cn 
iece of blotting paper, and I therefore produced my owa 
dkerchief and gave him leave to do his worst with: it. 
Master Trotman was still cryin 
him into the house and 
I have always preserved a sort of reverence for Mi: 
Bunderby, but in all candour I must admit that if I my:e/ 
were temporarily weighed down by any crushing 


i of meetin 


not occupy 
toadorn. Her extre 
tem t was 


E 
li 


TT 
a] 
Stas! 


“Te is the unshed tears that keep Love's memory eves green.” A penay will do the same with segaed to HOME NOTES. 


Te ee a 


cats and dogs when | }.d 
him to Miss Bunderty. 


would be the last person whose society I would 


sympathy and encouragement. 

a aympathiaer with Juvenile grief Miss Bunderby id 
e sphere of usefulness 

that she had been fitted by Nature 


task of inducing a heartbroken boy 
to turn off his tears at the main, so 
fo eek. x, becames it is eminently a 


ihe 
‘a 
Ers 
Ee 
i 
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———— 

herself she watched as a hen watches over her 

Battered Mod. She did her best to perform her duty. in 

hae state of life to which she had been called, but her 

4 troubie was that much of her work required the use of 
nachinery with which Providence had not endowed her. 

: ‘As 1 entered the housekeeper’s room with Master Trotman 

y she rose and came towards us. It was clear that the new 

boy’s torrent of grief perplexed her a good deal, and to 

: relieve the embarrassing tension of the moment she asked 

mv to tell herthe boy’s Christian name. As I did not know 

*e it I referred the question to Master Trotman. He on his 

side knew it but could not speak it owing to the convulsive 

ss that were temporarily using his vocal apparatus for 


»ic own purposes. Miss Bunderby, chafing under the 

i wee o! ihe perforin, urged him to be a good boy 
and to leave off crying at once; and then in order, as she 

y conceived to facilitate mattera, she grasped the boy’s face in 
y her holland apron and attempted to dry his tears with one 


comprehensive wipe. : : 

I feel sure she was convinced that her action was the 
embodiment of all sympathy and gentlencss. Master 
‘Yrotman’s groans of agony during this business-like per- 
f-rmance having, however, convinced her that he was not a 
| yell-disposed boy amenable to considerate and Christian 
treatment, Miss Bunderby felt justified in ordering him to 
stop this nonsense at once if he didn’t want his ears boxed. 
Whether the effect of this threat proved the practical 

j utility of Miss Bunderby’s methods, or whether by that 
Hl time Master Trotman had cried himself clean dry, I am 
unable t> say. The one certain fact was that the boy 
iW pulled himself together with a jerk and managed to inform 


I darted up tho next flight of stairs three at a time, and 
arrived on the second Janding just soon enough to discover 
Master Trotman, lightly clad in his nightshirt, with a coat 
across his shoulders, peering intently over the baluster. A 


“ a 
ae ee 
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and rising to his feet, “I was just going back tu bed. The 
other boys told me it’s the rule of the school for every new 
chap to sleep under his bed for the first night in case—— ” 

I recommended him abruptly to leave off explaining, and 
not to make an idiot of himself. During his pathetic 
recital several of the sleepers had begun to writhe with 
merriment, and I did not propose to prolong the entertain- 
ment. I Helped the hoy to put his bed back into the straight 
again, and then told him to get in and go to sleep. By this 
time one or two of the others were beginning to wake up 
—hby slow devrecs, of course. There is no awakening so 
gradual or se elaborate as that of a boy who hasn’t been to 
slecp. In his anxiety to carry perfect conviction he generally 
overacts the part, and puts himself into the hands of tho 
enemy as practically a free gift. 

Hawkins, for example, was very much worried over his 
task. He stretched his arms, and moaned and sighed, and 
then shaded his eyes with his hand because the light was 
too strong for a sle-per so newly awakened. Finally ho 
turned over and murmured dreamily : 

“What's tho gas alight for?” 

“Tlit it, Hawkins,” I said sternly. ‘Now that you are 
awake at last I want to tell you that you will write five 
hundred lines to-morrow before going into the playground.” 

“Me,sir? What for?” 

His surprise was vory touching, but when a boy with his 
kind of complexion blushes the thoroughness of the per- 
formance is its leading feature. And as Hawkins sat up 
in bed, with the faint wall-paper behind him supplying an 
admirable background for tho effect, the top end of him 
looked like a sudden and personally conducted sunrise. I 


I seized him by the arm. 


muffled shrick of terror escaped the poor boy as I seized him 
Ms the arm, and then for pity’s sake I told him that it was 
all right and that he had nothing to worry about. As soon 
as his confidence returned a little, I asked him what he was 
doing there. I asked the question of course asa matter of 
form. I knew perfectly well why he had been posted there, 
especiilly as I had filled the same office myself as a boy, 
with, however, I trust, a little more adroitness and dispatch. 

“Please, sir,” he answered as well as his chattering tecth 
would pernit, “I'm watching here in case anybody comes 
up. AssoonasI see anybody [’ve got to run in and say 


us that his name was T—T—Tom. 

“You mean ‘ Thomas,’ I suppose,” said Miss Bunderby in 
1 atone that suggested that if Master Trotman imagined that 
loys were addressed by their pet names in such a dignified 
presence as hers he was considerably mistaken. 

Master Trotman, however, insisted that his name was 
te Ton. The question, he added, had arisen before, but his 

4 mother had assured him that he had been christened Tom 
simply, and nothing more. 

Miss Bunderby heard the news with an exclamation of 
+4 impatience. She explained to the Doctor and myself at 
supper-time that she could not be expected to sympathise 
vith the heathen practice of christening a boy with a name 


did not answer his question for a moment; but after he had 
blushed to the fullest extent of his reserves, I called his 
attention quictly to the fact that while each of the beds had 
a pillow alloted to it, he was luxuriating in a couple, and 
that both of them had apparently quite recently been 
twisted at one end till they were simply round hard balls of 
stuffing, quite uscless as aids to calm and innocent ape f 
walked across the room to relieve him of his extra pillows 
which, doubtless, represented the spoil seized after conquest, 
and which would also guide me in fixing upon my next 
victiin, the boy who had lost his pillow in the fray. 

As I got near Hawkins’ bed I observed a strange lump in 


Care!” it that was decidedly suspicious, I knew him for a sturdy, 
ter that was no name at all; and she added that she should He was really a most confiding boy. If he had only said, robust boy, but obvionsly this could not all be Hawkins. 
oe always call the new boy Thomas. as one of the young ruflians said to me in my novititiato, | Following up my clue I turned and saw that onthe Opposite 
-. tnt that was later on. For the moment I left Master | that he was on his way downstairs to ask Miss Bunderhy for | 8ide of the room one of the beds abl empty. eae one of 
= ‘{rotman in Mirs Bunderby’s hands, satisfied that if her | something to stop the earache, I could have dealt with him | the combatants, finding it impossible 'to oh Hn be shed 
ie nusthod of handling a new boy was a trifle business-like and | in a conclusive and sportsmanlike way, But a boy who | before the gas was he — a eee mel Hn i 
eS abrupt, it_was, perhaps, the best for him in the long run. | stands before you and confesses to a heinous offence with a | the last eae J hope: of oy Sanna un rine till de 
ay] Miss Bunderby’s procedure on such occasions was severely | sweet and ingenuous candour, disarms criticism and doesn’t nad i peed oO ila Bo au mages 1k at gre 
he stereotyped even if somewhat promiscuous. She would ask | leave retributive justice room enough to walk round in. the clot srs “< a. ig nie £ Sale on ther a 4 
vat the new boy in one breath if he had ear i (ogee “Don’t you think,” I said, apanding over Hi blandly and paletactor ‘dition Sa Oe ND EO EE SOLER C200 
and whether his shirts were all marked, and her next | unable to resist the opportunity for a little cheap sarcasm, hots 2 eee ; 
ie breath or so would embrace inquiries in directions equally | “don’t you think it’s a time to go and call Care now ?” my victim a ar jiagoa to oxplals wanes re 
se diverse, such as whether he was in the habit of saying his | The boy took my cae quite seriously. He looked at Falaicand a ‘dl Lee na igi ¢ ti a" nC ne MATOS, 
uld prayers night and morning, how many pairs of boots he had | me and then at the tlight of stairs leading to the dormitories | ol 4 De ce awa t oy oe B he wala. “1 tock kim 
it got, whether he attended church or chapel, and when he had | as if he were measuring his chances of getting home first if , Fteasc, vd "he i ‘ay hae ike to estan before sae 
ms list had » bark. It was a tryin oe - s ‘ boy in a | we should rail i it, and then be ae ; eve tattt and he dk 1 pe y 
ie stran , but it was all part of Miss Bunderby’s system “It wouldn't be any use, would it, sir?” Herston #6 ; , a ; 
ais of i aa mother to the fs, sat T have no doubt that in| “Well,” I replied, “to be quite candid, Trotman, it} “Iam bits J bg a ne gt pone Ligier 
7 her own mind she was satisfied at such times that she wasa | wouldn’t. Walk upstairs behind me and say nothing. Come pon, “i ten ne cel linew citeee, sad romptly. 
his sery model of pity and compassion. along.” . an t a couldn’t help it, sir.” insisted Hawkins. « We 
- After supper that evening I went upstairs as usual to By the time I got to the door of the room which was 1a hi = the E. P Ra Wan Siar AWA Oh eee 
wy mike a tour of We Someal tains before settling Sars to “ temporarily in ghee ees I was rr ote see Bseingte Ae pc afates 16 Empe' polcon, $ 

hour's reading with which I generally finished my day. The | to convince me tha’ e fight was a first-class affair in 4 “4 A one 2 . Pr 
4 Doctor did | as a rule aoa himself very ok with “Oh,” I said, feeling o little interested, “and who were 


every — It was impossible to distinguish the cu'prits, 


but I could see one boy, evidently the last survivor of his | You?” 


it tho boys after they had gone to bed. He scemed to take it 


4 ; eis . * “T was the Jook o’ Wellington, sir.” 
for granted that once you had put out the lights in a | own “side,” holding the field alone against three of the A OO: . 3 x . 
“he dormitory the boys would fall readily into the sweet calm | opposition in really gallant style. Even as I looked one of Be ari fe with age Mes epee readily in ie 
a sleep that tired innocence only knows. But the Doctor did | the three went down like a log with a swinging blow on the | ™ Le : ore ee «the aed cncat A 
not know the boys as well asI did. In his presence their | ribs, and it really seemed that the single warrior had a fair nppesesnes eo warrant i P 
hed voices fell and their demeanour became respectful; but | chance of victory after all if thore had been time. Unfortu- | Part, an wos orce: 
br when they had to deal with me the natural bins for iniquity | nately there wasn’t time. ; ae wee oes 
is peculiar to boyhood led them to take advantage of my Just as I was feeling most interested in the skirmish I d 
el tisinclination for severity. I had not the Doctor’s im- | suddenly remembered that I held a position of grave and :: 
she rosing presence to begin with, and the t he com- | solemn responsibility in the school, and it also occurred to ; 
the manded_ automatically I could only secure by judiciously | me in a casual way that I was inexpressibly grieved and 2 
alternating adroit diplomacy with threats of personal } shocked at this deplorable exhibition of awful depravity. 
did vinlence, “At the same time I would have given five shillings at the 


Gut there are times when even diplomacy fails, and 
caning boys is not a very exhilarating or diverting pursuit. 
C nwquently there had been occasions when I had been 
r-ineed to weakly throwing myself on their mercy, unaware 
till then that the ordinary, hardened boy neither gives 
mercy nor asks for it. And having once descended to this 
exti. mity my personal influence for maintaining discipline 
very Ra ly threatened thereafter to become a minus 
quan wy. 
‘she boys had gone to ted that night in such good order, 
ard with such an emphatie display of angelic decorum, that 
1 ieit convinced there was a time of trouble before me. 
| Talking in the dormitories was strictly forbidden, and 
{ therefore it was only natural that most of the boys should 


experionce a burning desire to start conversation imme- 
dutely wd entered their rooms. 

That night, however, not a word had been spoken. Tho 
boys had cone to their beds wearing the sanctified looks of 
augels in repose, and many of them appeared to be asleep 
when I went in to turn out the gas. Iam not a person 
£iven to the unwholesome habit of renardliny with cynical 
Suspicion everyone I meet; but when [ enter a room full of 
high-spirited boys, and find half of them aslcep within two 
miuutes of getting into bed, I feel a cold, harsh spirit of 
fcopticism stealing over me, and my child-like faith in 

“un nature begins to curl up a little at the corners. 

The dormitories were at the top of the house, and there 
Were three long flights of stairs to be mounted before the 
Pay could be reached. I had hardly got to the top of the 

tat flight when there were no mistaking the fact that, to 
‘uote Byron, there was a sound of revelry by night. I 
Could hear the series of dull thuds that tell of ‘a scientific 
Pillow fight, and the hoarse, exultant whispers of the 


Conquerors 
of the sich mt audible with the smothered groans 


moment to be relieved of my office for a clear ten minutes 
so that I could have watched the fight to a finish as an 
unbiassed outsider. I feel confident that the lonely warrior 
would have won hands down had time and Fates permitted. 
But when there is a solemn duty to perform I flatter 
myself that I am a person qualified to handle it with 
conspicuous success. I do not think I had a cold, and yet I 
remember coughing 2 good deal on the threshold of the 
door, prior to striking a match noisily on the sole of my 
shoe. I gave a couple of seconds grace, and then, bidding 
Trotman follow me, I strode into the room and lit the gas. 
If anyone had been pow 3 round this planet for a choice 
assortman of guileless seraphs he might casily have been 
misled into stepping inside that dormitory for some exce 
tional bargains. The whole atmosphere was one of lovely 
peace, the silence being broken only by the breathing of the 
sleepers. It is true that here and there it seemed as if the 
effort of sleeping peacefully were pesapeaianer | a good deal of 
tiring exertion, for I noticed at least three o the boys were 
quite out of breath with it. ; ; 
All the beds were occupied excepting one, and the peculiar 
feature of that one was that the mattress and shects were 
carefully arranged underneath the bedstead, which stood 
gaunt and bare in its bones, so to speak. | That bed was 
Master Trotman’s. He had followed me into the room, 
obviously astonished at the apparent success of the revellers 
in eluding my vigilance ; and, after a moment’s pause, he 
removed the coat from his shouldera, and began solemnl: 
and deliberately to crawl on to the mattress under his bed. 
stead. The rich, soft, greenness of the boy was absolutely 
pathetic. on " . 
« ut,” I said with an affectation of severity as the 
bya aay under. “What on earth do you think 
‘re doing?” : 
wn Blouse, ir,” he replied, emerging with a look of dismay 


§ threw aside the bed clothes. 
I bade him lic down and go to sleep again. There weretwo 


or three other boys against whom appearances were very 
strong, but as I could not positively identify the rest of the 
warriors without calling upon Hawkins for their names [ 
did not pursue my investigations. I never encouraged the 
incrimination of one boy by another, which is a deadly sin 
in the schoolboy’s code of ethics, and a pretty mean business 
anyhow. 

20 I contented myself with addressing those boys who 
seemed more desperately asleep than the others, to the 
effect that if the disorder happened again I should come 
npon the scene with a cane prepared to handle a few of them 
with some brutality. And this, doubtless in view of their 
obviously unprotected state under the circumstances was a 
P from which they not unreasonably shrank. Conse. 
quently I heard no more of them for that night at least, 

(To be continued.) 


“I'll sing thee songs of Araby,” he warbled, but she told him to buy her HOME NOTES instead. 
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4366. Which is the Biggest Banquet on Record? 

In point of numbers, the Jubilee dinner given in 1897 
to 300,000 cf the poorest of the London poor, who came 
in response to the Royal invitation, is the biggest on 
record. There were 40 miles of tables and 15,000 
waiters, who carried to and fro 2,000,000 plates, knives, 
forks, and spoons, and 250,600 cups and saucers. 
Nearly 500 bullocks, {0 tons of potatoes, 70 tons of 
vegetables, and 40,000 gallons of beer were among the 
items used in providing the dinner, which altogether 
cost about £30.000. The historic banquet given by 
Alexander the Great, when, ufter the Persian defeat, he 
married Stativa, and, by way of further welding together 
the conquerors and conquered, stipulated that 190 of 
his generals should marry as many Persian ladies of 
high rank, and 10,000 Greek soldiers be united to 
10,000 Asiatic women, was attended by less than a tithe 
of the number at the Jubilee dinner, but in the words of 
Alesiunder’s biographer “all the great and distinguished 
from every satrapry in the empire—the world and his 
wife, in fact, of that day—a'tended it.” A big banquet 
was given August 18th, 1789, at Paris, in the Palais de 
l'Industrie, to the mayors of France, at which 1,100 
waiters helped the 13,000 guests, who sat down to 
“hogsheads of wine, and tons of fish, meat, and 
poultry, followed by 27,000 Lottles of wine.” 


3369. Is there any Church Spire in England which is 
Bent Two Ways? 

The timber spire of Chesterfe'd Parish Church. 
Actual measurement shows it is bent from the perpen- 
dicular some 6 fect {o the south, and that it then de- 
viates 4 fcet 4 inches to the west, giving it the twisted 
a rance which, emphasised by the ridges and flecks 
of lack, grey, and white in the wood, made an eminent 
novelist liken it to the uplifted tail of the Dragon of 
Wantley. Many theories have been put forward to 
account for the fact that “ whichever way you turn your 
eye, it always scems to be awry,” the most rational 
being that it is due to the clinging pressure of the lead 
and the action of the sun on the greener parts of the 
wood-work. This latter supposition finds strong con- 
firmation in the special twist and greatest displecement 
of ike timbers from their criginal position on the south 
side—next to the sun's most powerful rays. 


4887. What is the Greatest Waste of which We, as a 
Nation, are Guilty? 

The most precious of all human commodities is human 
labour, because without that all the best gifts of Nature 
must remain comparatively unproductive. In fact, 
without human labour, the gifts of Nature wou!d simply 
smount to the water that man would drink out of streams 
and lakes, and the fruits that he could p!uck from trecs 
and bushes. All the other treasures of carth, such ascoal, 
gold, iron, diamonds, to say nothing of the still more 

recious results of agriculture, would have had no value. 
Ito the dispassionate student of human affairs there 
cin therefore be only ohe anewer to the question. 
It is the waste of human labour, taken in 
conjunction with capital, which represents, of 
course, human labour stored us potential energy, without 
which actual labour is of no use. Within the last half 
century countless millions have been lost in actual 
purchasing and trading power, and an incalculable 
amount of loss and suffering has been inflicted upon 
those engaged in allied industries, by the ridiculous 
contlicts between labour and capital which have dis- 
graced the latter days of British industrialism. And 
not only has this form of industrial suicidal mania 
individually affected the workers and capitalists of this 
country. It has given our Continental rivals, once 
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hopelessly outdistanced, the time and opportunity to 
catch us up and even in many markets to outdistance 
us. This, unhappily, is not only trae of the present; it 
must also be true of the future. Seeing, therefore, that 
our very existence as an empire depends in the last 
resort on our industrial activity, the consequences of 
this waste of our most valuable product are quite 
incalculable. 


4370. Which a Country has had the Greatest 
Number of Child Sovereigns ? 


France. From the days of Charlemagne to the 
French Revolution, France had forty-five kings, and no 
fewer than twenty-one of them were under brent? when 
they ascended the throne. The Ani 2 was John I. 
who was born a king, being a posthumous child, and he 
only reigned a few weeks. Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
ench ascended the throne at the age of five; Philip the 
Fair at the age of cight; Louis the Just at_ the 
age of nine; Charles fx. at teu; Louis the Saint 
at eleven; Charles the Well- Beloved at twelve; 
Charles VIJI. at thirteen; Louis d’Outremer at four- 
teen; Lothaire and Philip Augustus at fifteen; Louis 
ILL, Philip 1V., and Francis II. at sixteen; Charles the 
Bald and Louis VII. at seventeen; and Charles the 
Simple, Louis the Indolent, Charles the Victorious, 
and Louis XVI. at nineteen. This constant succession 
of minors has been of the gravest injury to the fortunes 
of France. The great nobles were able to establish 
their power during the long minority, and the conse- 
quent corruption of the feudal system paved the way 
for the French Revolution. 


4372. Is it Probable that Bread will soon be Perman- 
ently Dearer? 


The address dclivercd Ly Sir William Crookes at the 
last mecting of the British Association has directed 
ublic attention to this point. But there is no reason 
‘or any immediate apprehension of such a rise in the 
rice of wheat as could seriously affect the price of 
read. The average yield of wheat land in England is 
twenty-eight busheis per acre; with a high cultivation 
it can be made to produce fifty-five bushels. Production 
abroad can be yet more extensively increased. In West 
America theaverage yield is only twelveor thirteen bushels 
rer acre; the soil ts unmanured, and probably naturally 
superior to English arable land. In wheat-producing 
areas in Europe tho cultivation is often very poor, and 
the rotation of crops not well understood. ientific 
agriculture is spreading, and a small rise in prices 
would encourage its application. When we consider 
also the enormous tracts of land in Africa and South 
America cayable cf wheat-production, and likely scon 
to be brorght under cultivation, it will be seen that the 
limit of the world’s supplies is still very distant. 


4374. Which European Countries have, Respectively, the 
Stormiest and most Peaceful Histories? 

Of present existing European states, France un- 
doubtedly forms the answer to the first part of the 
question. Its history begins with the Roman Conquest 
under Cesar, and from that time down to the Franco- 
Prussian war France has never had half a century of 
unbroken peace, while, on the other hand, she has had 
centuries of intermittent war and internal troubles. 
She has witn:ssed more and bloodier revolutions than 
any other European state, and her territories have been 
more frequently invaded, with the possible exception of 
Italy. With regard to the second part of the question, 
there is nct much to choose between Switzerland and 
Scandinavia, although if the miniature republics of 
Europe—such, for instance, as San Marina and Andorra 
—come within the poops: of the question, they would 
undoubtedly form the best answer, since their history 
has been one of absolute security and tranquility for 
centuries past. 


4378. Have the British ever been in Occupation of a 
Place in which they did not Fly their own Flag? 


During the time that the British were in occupation 
of Sardinia, as the ally of Spain in the War of the 
Serine Succession, the Spanish flag was flown, not the 

r1tISD. 
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4373. Which Social te now at Work would Seem to 
Most Closely Resemble Moore's Utopia? 

None of the schemes launched to carry out Moore's 
ideas now survive in practice in this country, although 
in theory the co-operative movement is based partly 
upon some of them. In the United States, however, 
several would-be Utopias exist. One near Cloverdale, 
California, is on land owned by a iady, in itself a lapse 
from Moore’s dream, but no rent is charged. Another 
at Ruskin, Tennessee, is owned co-operatively, uses no 
money within its bounds, and its members have their 
work, meals and recreations in common and together. 
It thus Probert Srprcwshes nearer the Utopian standard 
than any similar @ommunity now existing. The Slav 
village communes, of which the Servian “ Zadruga” is 
an instance, curiously resemble it by practically ignoring 
individual property rights, but they differ from Moore 
in leaving absolute control of the common stock, 
together with all affairs, both pubtic and private, in the 
hands of the village chief. 


4374. In which Civilised Country is it Most Difficult for 
a Foreigner to Live?- 

The Transvaul is the worst of civilised countries for 
foreigners to live in, as, besides deprivation of politicul 
rights, they are there subjected to an espionage worth 
of Russia, supported by a corrupt police system whic 
permits its constables to deprive a foreigner of liberty 
without judicial warrant, and even to flog him. The 
French colonies are also most unpleasant spots for 
pS gee owing to the ridiculous suspicions of them to 
which the authorities ave prone. As, for instance, in 
Algeria, where, some years ago, the ladies of an English 
churitable society, working up country, were imprisoned 
upon un allegation that they were distributing arms to 
the natives. Morocco, again, is very difficult to live in 
because of the absence of protection to foreign life and 
property. and the antagonism of its large Jewish popu- 
ation to Christians. Until lately the “Hermit 
Kingdom ” of Corea killed even shipwrecked foreigners, 
and the Thibetans still torture and slay strangers who 
enter the country without authority. 


4375. Which Nation has Gained Most through Social 
Intercourse with Others? 


Japan. Within the last quarter of a century, the 
Japanese have been as eager to absorb the ideas and 
customs of other nations, as sige they were to ex- 
clude them. In dress, manners, and education, as well 
as in government, and in military and naval organisa- 
tion, they have imitated Western civilisation with 
almost slavish accuracy. They have in this way raised 
themselves from comparative insignificance to the 
position of a leading Asiatic power. In the last cen- 
tury, a similar transformation affected Russian society. 
Muscovy, a semi-barbarous nation, passed almost 
at a bound into the rank of civilised states through the 
educating influence of foreigners. Russian society 
became saturated with French ideas, the army was 
re-organised on the German model, and a navy was 
created by Dutch and English methods. Japan has, 
however, gained much more than Russia, since she has 
learned from England and America to govern herself as 
a free and self-respecting nation. 


4377, What Plant Bears Fruit only Once during its 
Existence? 


In a strict sense all annual and most biennial plants 
poate fruit or seed only once during their existence, 

ut of trees the most striking instance that can he 
noted is the talipat palm (corypha umbraculifera) of 

eylon, whose leaves are put to such numerous uses by 
the Singhalcse. This elegant tree measures about ten 
feet round the trunk, and attains a height of about 
180 feet. The flowers, the appearance of which presages 
death to the tree, are inclosed in a tall spathe, which 
bursts with a loud report, disclosing a huge plume o! 
beantiful blossom. © inflorescence is succeeded b 
equally conspicuous bunches of fruit. When these hav: 
ripened the tree withers rapidly, and in the course of :: 
fortnight may be seen prostrate and decaying on t!:« 
spot it adorned. The same is true of the bananu vo: 
plantain tree. 


QUESTIONS. 


4408. Is it known who invented the classic form of the Nonsense 


lerse © 
6407. What is the most remarkable bet on record made between 
English dandies about their skill iu dressing ? 

4408. Why do riders invariably mount a horse from the left side ? 

a. vat © the only inetazce in our history of a war of class 
against class 

. Ie there any great Parliamen orator in history not 

ene spoken pict A of whose is remy lamer 8 — ~ 


CONDITIONS. 


peat eee we 


e 
ot the of troguiness 


SEs tara Peabo ats 
ee 


Train up the servant girl in the way she should go 
and the first thing you know is that she’s gone. 
— oie 
Teacner: “ Who built the Suez Canal?” 
Small Boy; “Nobody, sir. Hit wuzn’t built. Hit 


wuz dug.” 
ee Set 
“THxsB are remarkably fine biscuits of yours, my 
dear,” said Mr. Northside, as he balanced a specimen on 
the tips of his fingers. 
Bes Rae Saeed with Lia 
“ 60 ou to say so,” she murmured. 
“ Yes, 0 food $ the wicked man went on. “I have 
rarely seen any so heavy for their size.” 
a 
Nor Oommow Cxtay.—Thirsty Traveller (whose 
carriage is at the gate) : “ Aw=—can I have a drink at 
Wwe 


your 
Farmer's Wife: “ Why, of course, ma’ Wait 
moment, and I'll bring ei @ glase.” acne . 
Thirsty Traveller: “ no. I always a 


cup. One doesn’t want to drink out of somethin 
evexybody eles uses, you know.” - s 
; “We'll have bread and cheese and 
HOME page. 
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Ocean Accident and. .' 
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Authorised Capital- - - - - £1,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - - - - © £420,870 
Reserve Fund, Dec. 3], 1897 - - £327,477 
The “COMBINED 
SEND FOR 


and I ous D 
WIDE as to Travel, and provides PROSPECTUS. 


Fidelity Guarantees. Werkmea’s Compensation and 
Tasarance. 


Burglary lasuraace. Employers’ Liability 
Sickness insurance. Indemnity (Thicd Party) lasuraace. 
Mortgage lssuraace. 


SBAD OFFICE: 
40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, £.0, oeurt'nscone one sx 


Generad Manager and Secretary. 


deas.’? 
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EEK ENDING 
ihe 98. 1899. 


PEOPLE WHO MOVE ON A CURTAIN. 


Tue WONDERS OF THE MUTOSCOPE 
SEEN BY THREE MILLION LONDONERS. 


s biograph and the mutoscope both are taking 
hoes i alae indeed, we might go further and say 
the whole of the United Kingdom. Both are pretty 
yell known to the rest of the world. ‘ 

What is the mutoscope? It is photography fortified 
with life. Its hae are real, moving, living re- 

resentations. There is no possibility of a mutoscopic 
icture going wrong or looking dead; it is really true to 
Kture, and is not a mere inanimate outline. 

You know Nature is not a still thing. She is always 
moving, always acting, travelling at a very rapid rate, 
decomposition setting in and new organisms growing 
ly the process of physical laws known to the physiolo- 
cist and at a rate difficult to reckon, but all the same, 
Nature is always on the move. Hence photography, as 
we understand it, falls short of the factor of reality 
when we are presented with a picture which is entirely 
stripped of animation, which is but the outline of what 
we really are, and which fails to suggest life at all 
bevond the fact that we are seen with our eyes 
Tris new photography fills even the scientist with 
amazement. Its Fghtaing operative faculty is such 
that forty negatives per second can be taken, or 2,400 a 
minute. The exposure for each is calculated at about 
1:200th part of a second. : 

When, how, and where did animated photography 
start? Well, long ago such a scheme of photography 
wis thought to be feasible. Meibridge, so early as 
1882, got very near the mark, and really gave the fillip 
to the idea. He photographed a galloping horse in a 
very ingenious way. He arranged a battery of twenty- 
four cameras, fixing a silken thread to the shutter of 
each one; he then sent the horse forward, and the 
animal on his onward progress of course broke the 
threads, and got photographed by each camera; the 
result was a series of twenty-four pictures, illustrating 
the one object—the galloping horse. 

Marie, a distinguished Parisian savant, after other 
experiments had been made both in England and 
America, tried his clever hand at it, and produced by an 
ingeuions apparatus a series of pictures representing a 
flicht of Vinds. 

(t now came to the turn of Mr. W. K. L. Dickson, 
E.lison’s leading electrical engineer, to find ont a last- 
inz scheme of animated photography, for though the 
experiments mentioned were to a certain degree satis- 
factory theoretically, yet the practical foundation on 
which they rested was loose, and might give way. The 
parts were there, but they wanted putting into shape. 

ickson did it. He found out what was wanted after 
many years of anxious work in the laboratory cf the 
erent Edison; he developed the system on electrical 
lines, which had not been thought of before—a dis- 
covery which, of course, placed animated photography 
on lasting lines. 

It came about in this way: Edison had found out 
all bout the phonograph, but he wanted something else 
which would give his instrument sound and movement 
as well. Mr. Dickson set to work, and about 1887 dis- 
covered the germ of the kinetcscope, which when 
combined with the phonograph was known as the 
kineto-phonograph. 

Later, more detail was added to the kinetoscope, and 
ten the kinomatograph came out followed again by the 
cinematograph, but the negatives of these pictures 
never at any time exceeded, or even now exceed, lin. 
ly fin. whereas the film of the mutoscope measures 
jin, by 23in. 

As a matter of fact, the cinematograph film is nine 
times smaller than the latter in superficial area, con- 
sequently when you come to project a cinematographic 
picture on a screen there is a straining after effect, the 
pictures are forced, often shadowy, whereas when the 
mutoscope comes to be biograp the pictures stand 
out well, there is no straining, there is no force used, 
every detail is as clear as daylight, and the effect is 
eminently pleasing. 

The success of the latter since it came out has been 
astonishing. It has, in America, ousted other devices, 
and is now the one popular form of animated 
Photography. It is now taking Britain by storm. 
Already within a fzw months over 3,000,000 Londoners 
have paid for admission to view the scenes rolled off by 
the machines, 

Arrangements are being made for the placing of 
16,000 mutoscopes in various parts of the country. 
Many thousands are already out. 

The biograph projects scenes on canvas so rapidly 
that it is impossible to differentiate them. ¥ 

Two months ago Mr. Dickson gave a demonstration 
of the Rogeaph at Balmoral, the various memlers of 
the Royal Family taking unqualified interest in the pe 
ceedings and begging for information on every point. 

Nine companies control the mutoscope in this country, 
these holding the license of theparentorganisation situate 
in London. Each company is prac ly self-contained 
and equipped with a complete fectary and phatograp tie 
establishment for the Lr, ope reproduction of in- 

All interc views, one company 


teresting events. 
with another, both at home and abroad, so that the 
is a unique one in every way. 


Organisation 


a tt ee hs i el 
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Baulked Anticipations. 


Tey had thought love ina cottage 
Would be fine. 
“TI will help you wash the dishes, 
My divine, 
And we two will just be happy, 
in or shine.” 


She, entranced, enraptured, heard him, 
And was glad. 

She had read a lot of novels, 
So she had. 

And she knew love in a cottaze 
Wasn't bad. 


So they stood before the preacher, 
He and she; 

Then they hunted for a cottage, 
But, ah me! 

There was none they'd live in, even 
Though 'twere free! 

She has given up her novels 
And all that; 

She has farmed out both her parrot 
And her cat— 

They are living in a six by 
Seven flut. 


9 ee 
Rubber Bandsi 


“Rupper bands have supplanted twine to a great 
extent in the last few years,” observed a chemist as he 
slipped a band round a twopenny package of sodium 
bicarbonate. “Up to ten years ago rubber bands were 
seldom seen outside of a courthouse or a lawyer's office, 
and their use was confined almost exclusively to the 
filing of court documents and papers. Now you find 
them everywhere. Chemists use them for all small 
packages, and they have become an important factor 
in the grocery business. They answer the same pur- 

as twine, and are adjusted much more easily. 

“It may not ba generally known that a rubber band 
is the best tooth cleaner obtainable. It can be forced 
between the teeth, no matter how close together, and it 
removes accumulations that cannot be reached with a 
toothbrush. Yes, the rubber band has come to stay. I 
don’t know to what extent it has hurt the twine 
industry, but it must be considerable.” 


—— et fo 
How the Moor Drinks Tea. 


THE Moor is the strangest tea drinker from our 
int of view, although no doubt at one time the 
ussian, with his notion of lemon instead of milk, 
appeared sufficiently peculiar .to our ideas. 
the Moor, however, not only has a peculiar taste, but 
a peculiar ceremony in his imbibing of the celestial 
verage. 

In the first place, when tea is to be drunk, the servant 
brings the tea-pot, which he sets down with great pomp 
beside his master, who always presides over the 
drinking. Then the servant fetches the urn of boiling 
water, the tea-pot is rinsed, the tea is put in, the pot is 
filled with water in the same way as we do. 

Then after a certain number of minutes the pot is 
opened, and the froth which has risen to the surface 
is skimmed off, and into the pot is crammed as much 
freshly-grown mint as it will hold. 

Then handful after handful of sugar is added to the 
contents of the pot, and it is allowed to stand for a 
little while longer. The master pours out a little of 
this weak tea. which, of course, is highly flavoured, and 
drinks it in order that his gue:t; may be sure it has not 
been poisoned. ‘ 

The stranger who is invited to drink tea must con- 
sume three cups, which is the regulation quantity to be 
swallowed by those to whom the Moor would do honour 
—three cups of minted tea with an accompaniment of 
cakes which those who have tasted them declare are 
made with rancid butter. 


—S oe 


“PARKER always exaggerates everything so.” 
“Yes; he can’t even start an account at the bank 
without overdrawing it.” 


——— oe 


ReEsTAvRANT GuEst: “Everything you have brought 
me is stone cold.” 
Polite Waiter: “Here is the mustard and pepper, 


sir.” 
mee 9 eee 


Gor orF EastLy.—“ When I asked for a rise, T told 
my employer I had grown grey in his service.” 

“* What did he say?” 

“ He said if I had worked anywhere else I probably 
would have got bald.” 

ee fe 

“Taat old Pa; recept, ‘Know thyself,’” said 
Wilkins, “is not half bad, as a bit of advice.” 

“ Especially for a fat man,” said Bunner, 

“ And why for a fat man any more than a thin P” 

“It gives him a wide acquaintance. 


525 
WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


Even 1F You HAVE BEEN UNFORTUNATE IN THE 
Past, Don’t DesrarrR. Your OPPoRTuNITY WILI 
ComzE ALone In Goop Time, 


Is what is usually called success in life due more to 
opportunity or to ability? It is due in a measure to 
both. You must first get your opportunity and keep it 
by ability, making as tiuah of it as you can. 

Getting the opportunity or sceking it without your 

having or possessing some talent akin to ability would 
be playing a grim joke on one of life's serious problems. 
Your not having the necessary capabilities or the ability 
for keeping that which by some chance has come in 
your way—opportunity which in the circumstances 
would, of course, slip away from you, would be on a 
par with somebody playing a practical joke on you, a 
nasty disagreeable sort of 1 joke, a joke at which you 
would take grievous offence ; it would you, and you your- 
self would be foolin, away a chance or an opportunity that 
another man could himself shine in, a2 man who 
could probably turn that same chance into a fine thing 
for himself, whereas you have dismally failed in it. 
_, But this line of argument is not always philosophy ; 
it is the dictum of some people, but it is not always 
philosophy. The latter teaches us that opportunity 
comes to him for whom only it is intended, and if by 
chance it should fall at the feet. of somebody else, who 
keeps a hold on it on the principle, as it were, that 
“findings is keepings,” and he makes a mess of it, to 
speak in the vernacular, can you wonder at it ? 

It is not a question of ability pure and simple; it is a 
question of getting ho'd of the right chance. 

We are not discounting your abilities in saying this, 
because it may just happen that yon may be wriggling 
with an opportunity you cannot make head or tail of, 
an opportunity which at first may have seemed to be 
your chance, but which you now find cannot be ours, ag 
you neither have done, nor can do, anything with it—a 
chance which evidently is the property of another man 
whose genius and ability applied to that particular chance 
or opportunity might be the means of altering his career. 

It is quite ible for opportunities to get. mixed up 
like this, so he is a lucky man who picks up the right 
one, and your friend an unfortunate man who does not 
alight at once upon his natural theme; this is the 
reason why some men succeed while others who have 
equal abilities fail. 

This reasoning out of a theme which has alwa: 
puzzled thinkers is as reasonable a way of threshing the 
subject out as one could wish. You might ask, but 
where, how, and when springs the originative source ? 

Well, that progress in life which we call success is 
not, as I have endeavoured to show, all due to oppor- 
tunity, neither is it always due to ability; but the two 
must fit in together, must dove-tail with each other, and 
given, of course, perseverance and a little ambition, which 
oe as sauce, there is no reason why failure should be 

our lot. 

4 Success, which is above either Py rtunity or ability, 
is the effect of the combination o! Aol and it is also 
the intelligent outcome of an influence which bas from 
time immemorial served as a hot-bed of discussion, 
which has in its theme provided a literary phalanx 
which neither the believers in nor the doubters of have 
yet been able to penetrate—I mean predestination, or 
the divinity suggested by Shakespeare. Thence springs 
cpp: the how, when, and where of success. 

t is the ambition of nearly every man in business to 
be successful. The clerk hopes and struggles on in the 
expectation that Ly his own good conduct the future 
may bring with it a partnership in the business he is 
engaged in; the bricklayer hopes that one day he will 
become a master-builder; the office-boy in a newspaper 
office is impressed by his thoughtful father with the fact 
that one day he may become editor, or perhaps 
manager, as one or two living editors have done. 
Everybody more or less is imbued with the ambition 
to succeed, but since very few do succeed there must be 
a physiological influence at work, an influence which 
regulates the success of mortals. 

Some men must fail, some must succeed ; for it does 
not come within the province of every man to succeed. 

And yet every man has the chance given him to 
succeed in life, if he only knew how and viens the path 
lies to lead him to that goal. 

If you have an affinity for the line of business are 
in, stick to it and make up your mind to papsiaes (5 it; 
but if you be following an avocation in life which is dis- 
tasteful to you, leave it and go into that for which you 
have a taste. How cana man succeed in a walk of life 
if he have no liking for it 2 

Affinity is one of the elements that goto make u 
success ; and another factor which plays an icaportans 
pert in the same thing, but in a contrary sense, is 

oubt. Doubt is described by a writer as “a traitor 
which makes us lose the good we oft might win by 


fearing to attempt.” 
are many men living who, to put it in their own 
words, have got the “hump” through their failure, con- 
tinued failures coming one after another. These 
ir, and say or mumble something about their hard 
luck. Let these eng , energetic men take 
up as their motto “Ni dum,” for they are sure 


to ight on their rtunity; it hasn’t come 
aw! yr artic bite : me 


“ Won't you wait one tiny moment?” said the miller to the maid, as he went to buy her the current HOME NOTES. 


a 
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LORDS AND BISHOPS WHO 
KEEP PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


Turvy Do Nor Serve BEHIND THE Bak, BUT THEY 
ARE Mostiy RESPONSIBLE FOR THE MANAGEMENT. 


In an interview the Bishop of Chester accorded a 
representative of P.W. at the close of last year, on the 
movement for the reform of public-houses—a movement 
which, ina So ecb eed way, is making it clear that 
pure liquors play no inconsiderable part in promoting 
temperance principles—his lordship said: 

“T am of opinion that the public should manage its 
own public-bouses by specially-elected committees 
strengthened by the accession of men of weight and 


rience.” 

EE riker questioning elicited the fact that at the 
resent time there are quite a number of clerical and 
itled publicans who, if they do not actually serve 

behind the bars, associate themselves very intimately in 

the management of the public-houses in which they are 
interested, these, of course, being mostly in the neigh- 
bourhood of their own homes. 

But before dealing with the publicans in high life, 
P.W. would like to say a word on the People’s Refresh- 
ment House Association, of which the Duke of West- 
minster and Cardinal Vaughan are the moving spirits, 
with the Bishop of Chester as chairman. 

“Management without private profits is our aim,” 
gaid the Bishop, “and we are open to take over public- 
houses which are solvent at a fixed rental. We have 
made 2 commencement with the Sun, Sparkford, 
Somerset. This inn is on the outskirts of the village, 
close to the railway-station, and depends on travellers 
for its custom.” 

The Bishop must be a man of business, for not 
only is he very keen on all goods supplied being “ to 

loys 


sample, but at his suggestion the Association em 

an inspector, whose duty it is to see that in addition 
there is no tampering by the manager with the liquors 
sold to the public. 

The Association having, a3 we have said, announced 
its willingness to lease public-houses at a fixed rental, 
the Hon. F. L. Wood has made over one at Hoar Cross, 
near Burton-on-Trent, which for some time past has had 
a ig manager that popular preacher, Canon Knox 

ttle. 

Another house secured is at Tunstall, The Hon. W. 
Lowther has promised another, and the Bishop, on 
behalf of the Association, has also secured inns from Mr. 
Manders, Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton, and con- 
templates leasing another from the Duke of Bedford at 
Thorney. Sir C. T. D. Acland, at Broadclyst, will also 
make over his inn to the Association. 

The views entertained by publicans in high life 
Souehing the disposal of profits conflict. Some, such 
as the Bishop of Chester and the Duke of Westminster, 
consider thiit bee ae be devoted to local interests. 
Others, notably Lord Windsor, are in favour of the 
fits being absorbed by increased prices given for pure 


4 


mors. 
he gentleman who might be termed the Father 
of the Public-house Reform Movement is the Rev. 


Osbert Mordant, Vicar of Hampton, Lung, Warwick, 
who in 1877 came into possession of the Boar’s Head. 

Mr. Mordant informs P.1W. that the paserle he has 
always acted on in the management of this house is to 
supply pure beer and take care that his manager has no 
interest in the profits. Mr. Mordant sells no spirits at 
the Boar’s Head. At first it seems Hodge greatly 
resented being deprived of spirits, and the good clergy- 
man had to endure a deal of abuse, many of the 
villagers declaring that if they were deprived of spirits 
= cold weather, when they were unwell, they should 

e. 
“But,” says the Vicar, “as only one death occurred 
in 16 months, after I abolished the sale of spirits, out of 
a population of 500, I had no more complaints on that 
score.” 

The beer Bispeunetl at Hampton Lucy in the winter is 
brewed solely from hops and malt. In warm weather it 
contains fifteen per cent. pure saccharine matter. The 
vicar describes “pure beer” as “that which contains 
only wholesome and nutritious substances.” 

. Mordant further explains that in his reformed 
house there is no limit to the quantity supplied to sober 

le; that the usual public hones ours are 0 

that no credit is allowed. Profits are devo’ 
to objects dear to the Vicar's heart, such as the sinking 
of wells and erection of zene Mr. Mordant also 
furnishes a year’s accoun the Boar's Head. 
Receipts £315. Expenses: 


ition. «= «= «has Fy 
License ... ea sae oe wow 818 6 
Taxes and Insurances... oo =o eve ss 4:10 0 
Repairs... ... we ote 18 OO 
Fuel, lights, etc. -. ue wes :14.:10 0 
Rent at ory at) ory eco 16 ; ; 
Charities eve eco eas se ® 00 
Balauce oe ooo eee ooo eco 3 6 
315 0 0 
Another clerical publican who deserves the thanks of 
the community is Rev. who on 


Hill, Lindfield, Sussex, discovered his simple-minded 
tenantry so out of touch with the pro sive ideas of 
the day that he found it necessary ucate his flock, 
and so tacked on to the duties of divine those of farmer 
and market gardener. Then, finding that prosperity did 
not diminish the love of his protégés for drinking, fight- 
ing, and blaspheming, he determined to also become 
their publican; so the moment the lease of the 
pacer ran out, he took the management into his own 
ands. 

He did not serve behind the bar himself, but, assisted 
by the chorister he had appointed manager, he soon 
made short work of the loafers and idlers who infested 
the place. 

Then he added a fem prrens? club-room with plenty 
of newspapers, periodicals, and games, ing a point 
of strolling in several times a week to see how matters 
were progressing. There were, of course, ructions at 
first. Humanity does not like things improved except 
in its own way, and Lindfield didn’t relish the idea of a 
parsons’ pub, so on the first night they mockingly called 
on the new manager for a song. 

The gentleman being a chorister and the possessor of 
a fine voice instantly compl’, and sang them “The 
Anchor’s Weighed ” and other ditties in such style that 
the rustics, charmed with the harmony and, what was 
more, with the quality of the beer, held secret conclave, 
with the result that the little inn soon became, not onl 
the most popular for miles round, but, to use the wor 
of Mr. Wi et, “it was a positive pleasure to be in 
the Anchor and take ge gee there.” 

It was not till the last tenant vacated the White 
Hart, Atherington, Barnstaple, that the owner, the 
Rev. W. Arthur, determined to undertake the manage- 
ment himself. Mr. Arthur, we understand, is very keen 
on the pure liquor aspect of the problem, and intends 
that his rustics shall have the best beer to be had in 
Devonshire. 

The Atherington pabiic, when the vicar announced 
his intention, did not like the outlook. “Parson will 
want to sample our wittles for us soon,” they grumbled. 
But when their guide, philosopher, and friend explained 
at a meeting that adulteration and short measure were 
the enemies he intended to wage war against, Athering- 
ton decided to wait a little longer before withholding 
their patronage. It was well they did. 

“This is summat like beer,” was the verdict of the 
first-nighters. Athering!on is now happy and pro- 
foundly impressed with the conviction that the beer of 
the White Hart is the best in the kingdom. 

Lord Wantage—once better known as Colonel 
cb Lindsay, of Volunteer rifle renown—being a 
Pr thropist, as he is rich, also owns a reformed pub. 

‘e owns an inn at Wantage, and personally supervises 
the working. 

He does not think it possible to keep a public-house 
open by selling only non-intoxicants, but he encourages 
temperance by setting aside the best room in the house 
for those who prefer tea, coffee, and mineral waters to 
beer and spirits. 

Lord Spencer is one of those enlightened noblemen 
who believes in ger his tenantry a voice in the 
management of the village industries they aapport 
There are two inns on his lordship’s estate at Harles- 
ton, Northampton: one is the Spencer Arms. The 
other inn owned by Lord Spencer is the Harleston 
Jn», with which is incorporated the village store, under 
the beneficial management of Canon Bury, the rector, 
at the head of a committee. 

Canon Bury has a high opinion of his annually- 
elected committce, although they are agricultural 
labourers, and is proud of the business qualities they 
display. Hodge and the Canon in this model village 
manage their own inn, make their own rules, select the 
liquor, choose the brewers (of whom, believing in 
vase ee four), and aa the ary apt 

ly Lechmere owns Spital Beck Inn, on the high 
road from York to Scarborough. 

“You can have beer, wine and spirits at my house,” 
says her ladyship, “ but if you want a really good drink, 
try our milk,” and the wayfarers do. 

The Lechmeres can claim to be publicans of the first 
order. The profits of one owned by Sir Frederick 
Lechmere at ley Castle, Worcestershire, are devoted 
to charities of which the elementary schools have the 
foremost claim. 

—_-t2—____ 


A WEDDING PRESENT FOR THOSE 
MARRIED IN MARCH. 


Toss engaged cou) sg Wile waeesoa some time 
during bs gle o — and wie wish to receive | a 
emall weddi present chosen emselves to the 
ites of AL aboeld orite co te kak ci'a gast-onntt 

4. The reason why they should have it, 

2. The name and address of the sender. 

3. The name and address of the person to whom 
the sender is engaged. 

3%. The date of the wedding. 

All attempts should reach the “ Weppixe Present ” 
Editor by Monday, February 20th. 

We shall offer at intervals a similar prize to other folk 


who are to married in Apri] and the subsequen 
months Big ast ” . 


it, what a la 
who seem to 
a simple question or who persisten' re ete to do so, even 
though their refusal compromises 


gentleman whose wor! u 
tion in all sorts of places and among « sorts and 
conditions of men—and women as well. 


tise for a shorthand-writer and 
tisement I distinctly 
their speeds were and what salary they ex 
‘without these 

any application. 


under suc 
that no good would come of their application throug: 
their own carelessness. 


write this number of words on a 
standard given by nine applies out of ten, and it may 
be accepted 

out of a hundred not one of the nine will ever be able to 
come up to anything like this speed, any more than one 
of the aforesaid nine will 
hundred and twenty words which they always glibly 
assure you they can take down from dictation every 
minute. 


last time I = need = a new secretary 
—— iven by near 

the position: When t 
of twelve found that they were not able to take me 
down, although I did not speak more than seventy-five 
words a minute, and when it came to transcribing their 
notes, the remainder, instead of being able to write 
forty-five words a minute, as they had glibly declared, 
wro' 


to use additi 


es 
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HOW TO ANSWER ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Don’r Tet, Mors Tuan 18 ASKED You, 


AND Pay PagTicuLaR ATTENTION TO DETAIL. 
“Tr is really astonishing, when you come to think of 
number ple there are in the world 
either unable to give a direct answer to 


eir own interests.” 


These words were been to P.W.a few days ago bya 
necessitates his seeking informa- 


Anyone whoee business or pleasure takes him into 


the various police courts or courts of justice in the land 
will be easily able to substantiate this fact. The gentle- 
man in question, 
difficulty of getting even proper answers to advertise- 
ments. 


however, went on to remark on the 


“T had occasion the other day,” he said, “ to adver- 
ist. In my adver- 
uested applicants to state what 
d, adding 
iculars, no notice will be taken of 


“Incredible as you may think it, I received seven out 


of thirty-five letters which omitted one, or both of these 
points, or exactly twenty per cent. of the total. These 
or prople 
their 


soapy wasted their time in writing and 
stamps are often rita items 
circumstances—with the foreknowledge 


stam’ 


“Indeed, other things being equal, anyone who would 


answer an advertisement in this manner plainly shows 
a lack of care which would, in nine cases out of ten, 
militate against an engagement, seeing that an employer 
would be certain to consider it as a factor in coming to 
a decision noi the claims of two otherwise equally 
suitable candidates. 


“Some of these applicants were so conscientious from 


their point of view, but still so careless from another, 
that t! 

on the machine, but ‘ thought’ they could write from 
vars forty-five words a minute. 


ey stated they had not recently timed themselves 


66 


othing is more deceptive than this ‘thought.’ To 
writer is the 


as an axiom that in every ninety-nine cases 


be able to write the one 


“This is not hearsay, for I can assure you that the 
these were the 
every one of the applicants for 

test came to be made, five out 


asa rule, from ten to sixteen over a period of 


five minutes, and the others less, two of them going so 
low as to do only rather more than the five. at, too, 
has been my @ ience when I have had occasionally 


help. 
“Furthermore I should strongly advise anyone in 


replying to an advertisement for employment to stick 
absolutely to the requirements advertised for and not {o 
volunteer other information. An application ought 
be able to be made on half a sheet of notepaper with «. 


good deal of space to spare, unless references and a lv! 


of particulars are asked for. It is useless, too, mention- 
ing references if they are not advertised for, or sendi::. 


certificates of moral character and of great worth in the 


ordinary way. Most people can command these, an:! 


mployers, as a class, want directness and concisen?-s 
in their answers. This information should be tabulate: 
go as to present itself at a glance rather than be mixe: 
up with a lot of extraneous matter which can come later 
on if an appointment is given or further particulars 
asked for. 

“Careful writing counts also for a great deal, for 
instinctively a man judges the writer by the appearance 
of the letter, and a slipshod and careleca-looking 
scribble is invariably, a pe erroneously, 
xoqeroed on hon a slipshod and careless turn of tlc 

ter. So, too, itis well not to inclose two sheets of 
paper, one written on and the other not written on, 2s 
occasionally Serres, for that also betokens carelessnc=~. 
which is apt to be translated by the recipient into t!« 
poss.bility of letters being so treated and wrong co! 
munications put into their envelopes. ; 

“These facts may seem trivial, but many people wi?! 
hardly believe how much the way in which a@ letter is 
written counts in deciding whether it shall be answer! 
or consigned to the paper basket, and in thes: 
days of competition no one with wits about 
him ought to throw a single chance away. 
ty this 


“She wore a stiff collar and fancy shirt,” but that isa’t the “New Woman” HOME NOTES talks about this week. 


SRE oe a Le eee: : 


ew Be) ioe aca bay ae at 
7 Ma 
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THE PURPLE SPOT, 


By Martin-Hazey, 


Mr. Givxrns, solicitor, sat pondering over a letter in his 
eolidly-furnished private office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Mr. Gilkins’s usual equanimity had been rudely shattered 
by the news which the document he had just been reading 
entained. 

i His clients had been in the habit of dying in thcir beds 
in a respectable manner when their time came to quit this 
terrestial sphere, and Mr. Gilkins took it as rather a 
personal affront to himself that two of their number should 
have gone in a, to say the least of it, mysterious manner, 
whilst the next heir was laying in gaol accused of their 
urder. 

7 Mr. Gilkins’s musing was interrupted by the entry of a 
slim man gd pape! forty, who had that indescribable 
appearance which a man whose life has been devoted to the 
hun‘ ing of criminals usually possesses. 

“My, Feverel, I believe,” observed the lawycr as the 
centleman came forward. 
°« At your service, sir,” answered the detective. 

“Well I think I can put some business in your way. You 
have, I presume, heard of the Earl of Tremorlan ?” 

“Oh, yes. The Earl and his only son were both living at 
1) o'clock last night, and at cight this morning both were 
dea,” observed the detective, in torse, professional-like 
tones, 

“May Lask how you came by that information ?” asked 
the lawyer in rather surprised accents. 

“Nothing wonderful in that, Mr. Gilkins, secing that the 
fuarth editions of the evening pavers are full of it.” 

“Indeed!” answered Mr. Gilkins, in a tono which con- 
veyed that he was surpriscd and hurt at the papers’ 
anlacity. “I have here a letter from the butler, w mo-t 
estimable servant of the late Earl’s, which gives perhaps 
fuller details than the newspaper reports, Perhaps you 
would like to read it.” 

“Thank you,” responded Fcverel, and mapidiy glos-ed 
over the contents, reading aloud anything which bore on 
the case, “Earl retired to bed at usual time about 11 
chek, Two hours later his bell was violently rung— 
val-t van up and finding his master lying at full length by 
the bell cord at once gave the alarm. Family doctor 
‘iched who pronounced life extinct. Earl’s body was Inid 
cn bed, and his only son kft alone by the bedsi:le overcome 
hy griof. Six hours leter death chamber cuco moro 
approached, and son found sitting in the chair cold and 
ett. 

“ Yoa, that is much abcut what the papers say. Expo:t 
they obtained it from the same source as this.” 

“Thardly think that likely. Baign:t is a most trust- 
worthy servant.” 

“A halfpenny newspaper reporter would worm news out 
cf a discreet lady’s maid, let alono a trustworthy old family 
retaine-. 

“ ‘Lowever, that is apart fro:n the point. Have you any 
further information, sir?” 

“Yes, or I should not have sent for you. Iam informed 
that shortly after the discovery of the new Earl's dcath, the 
next of kin, the Honourable John Malden, was arrested by 
ie police on the charge of having murderel his uncle an 
cusin, The young gentleman in questicn has sent an 
urgent message vesting m, resence at Hollows 
Prisou where he han book ciifined: ae T havo never heen 
connected with a criminal case of this description I theught 
it as well to send for you to undertake it. I will give you 
a note to the housekeeper of the late Earl’s town mansion, 
which will gain you free access to the scene of tho crime, 
aud no doubt she and all the servants will give cvery assist- 
enc: in their power to aid in your inquiries. In the 
treantime, I will procecd to sce Mr. Malden, and make 
arrangements for you to have an interview with him later 
in the day if you wish it.” 

Anned with the portentious document which Mr. Gilkins 
deemed necessary for his introduction, Feverel proceeded to 
‘88a Grosvenor Square, where the dead Earl and his son lay. 

His first movement on arrival was to thoroughly cxamiue 
‘very servant in the house, but none of them could throw any 
farther light on the ense beyond what he already knew. 

Having ascertained this he proceeded to view the bedics. 

The only outward appearance of violence was a tiny 
puncture in the flesh, surrounded by a discoloured yore 
Crcle on the brow of each, just above the left temple. It 
wes as though a hypodermic syringe charged with some 
virulent poison had been applied, for ke could almost trace 
in tho swollen veins the course the poison had taken in its 
passage from the tiny hole through the body until its 
weadly work was con; Joted. 

Feverel narrowly inspected this mark on both bodies 
through a microscope, but could find no difference in either, 
and evidently the cause of death, whatever it had been, 
proceeded from absolately the same cause. 

Having ascertained this he bent down and smelt round 
the murdered men’s brows. From cach a very delicate 
swect odour emanated, unlike any which Feverel had ever 
met before. He wasan authoritative toxicologist, yet the 
‘ymptoms of this poison puzzled him, and made him at 
last reluctantly admit that hero was some potent factor of 
@eath which was utterly unknown to any European student 
cf medicine, 

His views wero fully borne out by the family doctor, with 
whom ho shortly after had an interview. 

That gentleman freely admitted that he also was puzzled 
ax:l could not name the fluid, if fluid it was, which had 
Ca need the death of the two gontlemen. 

" it was from Dr. Fowler, M.D., that Fevercl learnt the 
cat sctails which had caused suspicion to rest upon the 
‘euurable John Malden, and ultimately led to his arrest. 
é ‘hen the police had arrived upon the scene soon after 

e discovery of the second body they had followed 
Precedent by also examining the servants, In the course 


A Cumplete Short Story. 


of their inquiries the valot of Mr. Malden had made the 
important admission that his master had a case of poisons 
which he had collected in South America from the natives 
whilst on a tour through that country, 

Upon ¢xamining Mr. Malden's room this identical case 
was found just as described by tho valet. 

It was pariitioned off in several compartments, each of 
which were sufficiently large to contain a phial. 

Ono of these compartments was empty, and the slivht 
stain which was in evidence upon the wood-work was con- 
clusive proof that it had been occupied at one time by the 
saine shaped and sized phial as the others. 

A thorough search of the Earl’s room led to the discovery 
of the missing phial under the bed. It had evidently 
rolled along the floor for some litt!e distance, for on close 
examination a stain which would lo made by the liquid 
escaping from a rolling bottle was found on tho carpet, in 
the direct conrse which the discovered phial would have 
taken, 

This evidence, together with the fact that Mr Malden 
was the next heir, was cousideved suficient grounds upon 
which to demand a warrant for his avrest. 

Having obtained all the information possible on the spot, 
Fevercl proceeded to Holloway Gaul, where Mr. Malden had 
been remanded after his preliminary examination by the 
magistrate at Marlborough Sircet. 

On arrival at the prison, the detcetive was met by Mr. 
Gilkins, who had, as promised, obtained an order which 
would permit Foverel and himself to have an interview 
with the prisoner, 

‘Lhe He nourable Jack Malden was, from his a earance, 
tho very last man in the werld to comim't a cold-blooded 
crime such as he was acensel of. From top totoe he looked 
the lean ideal ofa young Enclish gentlemen. 

“ Mr, Feverel,” said Jack Malden, “Lam the victim of a 
most awful seri-s of perfectly innocent asticns which have 
beea so twiste:l and distorte:l by cireumestances as to make 
me appear the author of this crime. [trust that you will 
Lelieve ine when I a-sure you that Iam not capable of such 
a wickedly wanton act.” 

“Tam here to try and prove your innocence, sir,” re- 
sponded the detuctivo quictly. “ You will greatly assist mo 
by telling me cxactly what took place on the night that 
your uncle and cousin met their death. Try not to leave 
out asingle cireumstanca, What may seem trivial to you 
may be of the utmost importance.” 

“T will try to do exactly as you ask. Upon goiny down 
todinner Ja:t n'ght I found that my uncle was suffering 
from a severe attack of neuralgia. Having at cone time 
been ainartyr to that irritating malady myself 1 must at 
this psint digress a Litle to tell you that I have travelled a 
gool deal in Mexigo and othcy Gouth American St:tes. 
This information is neceszary to account for what followed. 

“Whilst there I was given » box of various poisons, the 
s-eret of their manufacture being, I wig assured, only known 
to the Indians from whom they were oltained, Among 
them was a specific which would absolutely give instan- 
taneous and pormanent relief from neuralgia and kindred 
affections of the nerves. It sounds like an advertisement 
for some patent medicine, does it not?” added the young 
man with a wan attompt at asiilo, “ As I had obtained 
en -rinous relicf from it inyself,” ho continue, “I at onco 
recommended it to my uncle, and went up to my room 
to obtain the phial. Returning with it I handed it to my 
uncle, pointing out at the sams time that it was a most 
virulent poison, and that it should not be used on any spot 
that had the faintest suspicion of a cut. My cousin and I 
thoroughly exzmined hia face, and were both fully s:tisiied 
that the skin was perfectly sound, after which my uncle 
reti-ed for the night, taking the phial with him. That was 
the last time I saw him alive. 

“‘Threo hours later I was awakened by hearing women’s 
screams and a general cominction in the house. Rapidly 
dressing, I left my room, and traced the noise to my uncle’s 
room. Reachinz there, I found his dead holy lying on the 
floor near the bell rope, one Land stretched up towards it, 
as thongh ho had dragged himeclf fiom the bed, and 
attempted to alarm the household. We cleaved the wo:nen 
folk cut, and sent for the doctor. On his arrival ho pro- 
noune:d life quits extinct, probably from tho effect of a 
poison which had heen injected into the flesh surrounding 
the dead man’s left temple. 

“ When the shock tad somewhat subsided, my cousin and 
I made a thorough examination of (9 room. On his dress- 
ing-table was a small saucer containin:: nearly all the poison 
which had been in the phisl. On going over the affair 
togetiior quietly we could cnly a:same that wo had over- 
locked some little scratch upon my uncle’s forehead when 
we male the cxaminction previous to his retirement. 

“The Earl's body was reverently laid on the bed, and my 
cousin announced his determination to spend the remainder 
of the night by his father’s silo alono. I tried to persuads 
him to allow me to keep the vi,zil with him, but he so 
evidently desired to be quite alone that I did not press the 
point and oace more retired to my room, first, however, 
taking tho fatal saucer and phial by the tongs and puttin 
their contents on the fire, standing by until the flames ha 

ucked up all the moisture.” 7 
ue You es absolutely sure that you did this at that point, 
and not after the discovery of your cousin’s death ? ” inter- 
rupted the detective. 

“ Quite sure.” 

a > Spe far as you know there was no more of the fatal 

json left in the room? Had you any more of it in that 
tics you spoke of ?” 

et 1 1 afterwards,” 

“ Well, please toll me what happenec g 

“As soe as it was light this morning I knocked at the 
door of the death chamber. Receiving no answer I ta 
again and then, gently pushing the door open, os Phe 
gas was still burning, its sickly, yellow rays struggling with 
the daylight which filtered through the interstices of the 
shutter. By thie combined light I saw that my cousin was 
sitting on a chair by tho bedside, his head renting on the 
pillow of the bedside, Going closer to awake him, I started 
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back with horror, for there on his left temple was the awful 
spot—and he was dead also. Once more the doctor was 
called, and this time the police also. I think that is all, for, 
of course, you know of my arrest.” 

“There are ono or two questions I wish to ask you,” said 
Feverel, when Mz, Malden had finished his long account of 
the crime. 

“Do you ren:cmbcr if only one side of the bed was dis- 
turbed when you first found the Earl dead?” 

re Let me think for a moment. Yes, I belicvo only one 
B1de,. 

“ And which side was that ?” 

“The left side looking towards tho head of the bed.” 

Pa that the side upon which yowr cousin afterwards 
sa! 3 

“ Yes.” 

“So that his head would be in practically the eame 
position a3 the Earl’s when he lay down to sleep.” 

“Yes, I suppose it would.” 

“The dressing-tallo upon which tho saucer containing 
the poison was put—where was that?” 

“On the samo side as my cousin was sitting.” 

“So that the Earl had only to rcach ont hia hand from 
where he was lying to touch the poison?” 

“ Yes, that would be so.” 

“ Had the Earl any enemies that you know of ?” 

“No, so far as I know, he was universally beloved.” 

“In your case the application of the poison at once 
ve the neuralgia and permanently ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“So that you do not think it likely that the Earl would 
experience further twinges and again have recourse to the 
poison P” 

“I should hardly think it likely.” 

“May I Icok at your fingers ? ” 

“Certainly,” answered Mr. Malden as he held them up 
for inspection. 

Feverel narrowly examined them, and observed that, 
although aristocratic in shape, the nails were cut remark- 
ably short, and, on inquiry, heard that those of the deceased 
man were equally so, 

As they shook hands at parting, Feverel frecly owned 
that at that moment, he could sce no light so far as their 
case was concerned. 

Once at home Feverel sat down to seriously consider the 
exso in allits bearings. 

He had at first thought that the unfortunate gentlemen 
mizht have ecratched their foreheads themse!ves acci- 
dentally and the poison thus entered their blood; but the 
short fingcr-nails went to disprove that idea, and apparently 
there was no person but Malden who was interested in 
their death. 

For two hours he sat with his head buried in his hands, 
trying to think outa likely theory, but without success, 
‘Then he once more visited the death chamber. 

Again bo went through his former experiments, with no 
firther result; and at last thorouchly exhausted and non- 
pluszed sank down into the chair which the younger victim 
had occupied. 

Never before had a case so ee him. Meditatively 
he leant back in the chair with his eyes directed towards 
the ceiling, and then something he saw there caused him 
to leap from the seat in a state of wild excitement. Hastily 
he rang the bell and causcd a large pair of steps to be 
brought, 

When once more alone, he quickly placed theso above 
the chair he had been sitting on and mounting them, 
niinuiely examined what he had noticed from the floor of 
the room, 

Apparently satisfiol with his inspection he had the 
Indder removed, and made his way to the houce of the 
Doctor. 

Without explaining what he had discovered he asked 
Dr. Fowler if he could make it convenient to spend an hour 
or two alono with him in the fatal chamber that night. 

Dv. Fowler's curiosity was pines and he agreed. 

At ten o’clock that night the two gentlemen cntored the 
room, Feverel impressing upon the Doctor that perfect 
silence was necessary for his experiment, placed him in a 
chair on the same side of the room as the dressing-table and 
himself assumed the position he had occupicd that after- 
noon. Evcrything had as far as possibly been placed in the 
samo position as it had been the night provious, cven to the 
saucer; this time, however, containing only a little sugared 
water instead of the deadly poison. 

The two men sat in solemn silence in the dim light for 
perhaps half-an-hour, Then Fevorcel’s head sank down on 
the pillow by his side, for he had observed a movement 
above his head. 

Slowly from the ceiling above something which looked 
like a black spot dropped—returned from whence it came— 
then dropped again. Lower and lower it dropped, came 
until it reached the saucer, then a slight movement alarmed 
it and it ran up its silken cord again and dangled half way 
between the table and ceiling. 

It wus an enormous spider ! 

Apparently re-assured the insect once more descended, 
this time towards Feverel’s face. When but a quarter of 
an inch from it, the detective swiftly moved his head to one 
side and the spider scuttled up to its web again. 

Then Feverel got up and putting on thick gloves, with 
the Doctor’s assistance, sccured the spider and the best 
part of its web, and placed it in a box. 

Then he remarked to the Doctor: “My theory is that 
this insect, deprived of its natural food, which consisted of 
flies, by the vigour of this wintry weathcr, dropped on to 
the two sleeping men, having in tho first place explored 
the saucer containing the poison. It just punct their 
foreheads, and the poison from the outside of its body, 
which it had gathered from the saucer, entered the tiny 
wounds, with the result we have seen. On examination the 
spider was found to have yet traces of the poison on its 
many hairy i 

Need wo add that the evidence of Feverel and the 
Doctor enabled Malden to cheat the hangman? 


i is right t can be,” or it will be so if you enter 
“For I am right, and you are right, and of rig! as sieht © 
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- RESULT OF - 


Football Competition 
oes MorlS. sss 


TWENTY-FIVE WINNERS. 


Tn1s week twenty-five competitors divide the £25 
between them, each having three mistakes. The 
following are the successful ones, to each of whom £1 
has been sent: 


Geo. P. Hossack, 84 Greyhound Road, Tottenham, N. 

Alec, Kirton, Old Row, Urpeth Colliery, Chester-le-Street. 

F. Chandler, 295 Friern Road, Dulwich, S.E. 

H. Harnett, 60 High Street, Islington, N. 

Ed. Howell, 2 Brighton Terrace, Oxford Street, Hull. 

W. J. Dickenson, 32 Salisbury Street, Northampton. 

William T. Ogden, 68 Park Road, Bromley, Kent. 

J. Plammer, 25 Coupland Terrace, Plumstead, Kent. 

Wn. Baillie, 76 Belmont Road, Montpelicr, Bristol. 

E. Colwill, 50 Watkin Street, Swansea, 8. Wales. 

E. B. T. Key, 4 Stonehaven Terrace, Stanley Road, Wake- 
field, Yorks. 

A. J. Dickinson, Weaver Navigation, Nortkwich, 

J. A. Canning, Larne. 

Ernest Gill, 14 Haddington Road, Devonport. 

J. Woodcock, 93 Russcll Street, Kettering, Northants. 


INVISIBLE HANDS 
AND GHOSTLY LEGS. 


ACHES AND PAINS THAT ARE 
Feit rn Missina Liss. 


In an age when it is considered the duty of the 
inquirer to lay the axe at the root of all superstitions 
which cannot stand the test of inquiry, the belief, or 
rather the fancies, entertained by people who have the 
misfortune to lose a leg or an arm should be treated 
with the greatest considera‘ ion. 

P.W. recently came across two of our Soudan heroes. 
One, who had lost a leg, being a warrior of the stolid, 
phlegmutic order. entertained no hallucination as to his 
missing limb. “It’s somewhere in the Soudan,” he 
said; “but, having parted company, I don't want to 
hear about it any more.” 

The other was an extremely sensitive and nervous 
man. Brave as a lion on the battlefield, he was curiously 
uneasy whilst P.1W. was talking to him. 

“Tum haunted,” he said, “ by the ghost of my missing 
arm. I sce it every night as plainly as I do this false 
one.” 

This curious belief led P.W. to make further 
inquiries. 

ne veteran said : “ If you ask me which of my legs I 
am most certain I possess, the one I have lost or the 
one I have not, I tell you honestly that I am surest 
al:out the one which I suppose is enriching the soil of 
the Sondan.” 

It is well known that many ms who have contrived 
to rub along for years without the assistance of 
artificial limbs frequently involve their aid to dispel this 
curious fancy. 

“To rid yourself of your phantom limb wear an 
artificial one,” is the advice freyucntly given. 

One of the most eminent makers of artificial limbs 
in the country tells P.W., that where the sufferers are 
not haunted by the missing limb itself, they are apt to 
conceive a. still more extraordinary de‘usion—a common 
one being that a gradual shortening of the amputated 
limb is taking place as the years roll on. 

A story is told of a Scotch poe ne who, as the 
Hey of an accident whilst out decr shooting, lost his 

‘oot. 

Shortly after thie misfortune his sleep began to Le 
troubled: His dreams settled on the missing foot at 
first, but after awhile the intervening part in his visions 
began to shrink, till at last he became convinced that 
if ‘the shrinkage did not stop, the leg, taking the 
amputated foot with it, would presently be found in his 
stomach. 

One: night in 


W. R. Ridgwell, High Strect. Orsett, Grays, Eseex. 
S.C. Ambrose, Quy., Cambridge. 
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pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 
‘ more being correct the money will be divided. 
his sleep he endéavoured to cut his 
stomach open in order to remove the foot and leg, which, 
although asleep, he declared in the most matter of fact 
manner were there. 

Another artificial limb maker says that a soldier who 
had lost his arm during the recent campaign against the 
Afridis conceived the idea, not in his sleep, but 
in his waking moments, that his missing arm was 
making an effort to reattach itself to his Lees & 

His hallucination was that the missing limb being 
invisible could only be felt, and that he was certain it 
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was taking root again. 1 Liverpool v 2 Blackburn Rovers, 
A little later he declared that the new roots were 3 wa edna id eas a 
drawing the arm into the body, and that if something was 5 y ¥ : 
not done it would disappear. An artificial arm made 7 Bristol City v 8 Sunderland. 
short work of this illusion. 9 Tottenham Hotspur v 10 Newton Heath. 
It must, of course, be well known to P.W. readers that 11 Small Heath v 12 Manchester City. 
by fur the greatest number of the nerves are centred 13 Woolwich Arsenal v 14 Derby County. 
in the hands and feet, and that the intervening portion 15 Wolverhampton Wan. v 16 Bolton Wanderers. 
of the limbs are almost without any. 17 New Brompton v 18 Southampton. 
As an instance of the tenacity with which the brain 19 Burnley v 20 Sheffield United. 


clings to its earliest impressions, an old Indian officer of 
a scientific turn of mind says if he turns his thoughts 
on the battle in which he lost his arm, and then allows 
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r th 2s Scotland v 26 Wales. 
his xttendant to apply a current of electricity to the 27 Cambridge University v 28 Richmond, 
nerves at the end of the stump he can distinctly feel his 29 Northumberland v 30 Durham 
lost hand clutching his sword. Manningham v 32 Bradford. 

So vivid is the impression that when he mentally # 
wishes to grip his sword handle more firmly his fingers Name....0..0000 essoasests spsepouessacent essere’ sesvesesiGereonssstascsoeoesoads 
apparently do so. 

n engineer tells P.W. that in the accident which led AGELOES oss sseerererensern seseennnnvnunannnncetgccecsessosseotnunnennnennnaseannas 


to the amputation of his arm, his thumb-nail was 
violently driven into the palm. 

From that day to this the thumb-nail still occasionally 
inflicts the most exquisite tortures (imaginary, of course) 
on the palm it wounded years ago. 
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SONG-WRITING AS A PROFESSION. 


A Few Cownressions By Mr. Ciirron BincHam. 


A CELEBRATED wise man once eaid, according to 
Fletcher of Saltoun, “ Let who will make the country’s 
laws, so that I write all her ballads.” But this was two 
hundred years ago, and the ballads have altered with 
the times. When the ballad-writer sits down to his 
deek to-day, he has to please his composer, his Sonia, 
his singer, his public, and (sometimes) himself. But 
the famous dictum of that wise man has not yet lost 
all its truth. 

My earliest recollection is not suggestive of modesty. 
Fired by the strains of Mr. Peeeben Adams’ then 
popular song “ The Blue Alsatian ountains,” I not 
only wrote, but composed, a ang which was, certainly 
to me, as good as, if not better, than its prototype. 

Pride fhrilled the youthful composer's heart; a'as, 
«vere ish dot pallad now?” Dust and ashes. As the 
Irishman said, “in the ewigkeit of the past.” 

But encouragement followed, in the shape of a che:jue 
for a guinea, for a lyric—to use the adopted term— 
entitled “Sweet and T'wenty.” The purchaser of this, 
and of many others from the young author's pen in 
after years, was that popular musician of the West of 
England, Mr. Joseph L. Roeckel, who not only 
encouraged with cheques but with wise advice and kind 
words—equally vate equally acceptable. 

For some years it was uphill work, but by degrees 
more encouragement and more cheques came. Com- 
posers of songs began to peruse the printed slips that 
came to them bearing the new author's name, instead 
of putting them into the waste-paper basket. 

of the most successful and simple ballads of tha 

last fifteen years was “Love's Old Sweet at 
wedded to immortal music by J. L. Molloy, and sung by 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, then at the zenith of her 
pularity. I used to hear the song whistled by 

; sa boys in the streets, and felt two inches taller at 

Just at this time, dying children and angels were 
in vogue. I felt, of course, bound to follow the fashion. 
On the occasion of a visit to London I called at a 
publisher's, and was received with the remark: 

“Oh, how young you are! I thought, by the songs 
ou write, you were quite an old man, with one foot in 
he grave !” 

Imagine the twenty-four-year-old’s lyrist’s feelings! 

Not long afterwards the composer of “The 
Children’s Home,” returning some lyrics to m2, re- 
marked that “we have killed enough little children 
between us,” a truth in which I was compelled to 
acquiesce. 

n 1887 a comparatively unknown composer brought 
me a manuscript. It was a ee dance, in bolero 
form, to which he had put a refrain, thereby turning it 
into a song. For this he wanted characteristic words. 

For a twelvemonth the MS. laid upon my desk, until 
one morning, impelled perhaps by an indignant post- 
card from the patiently expectant musician, the 
“ a us bs written to it. eee List 

either author nor composer thought very highly of 
their work. The publisher to bon it cae t lewa 
refused to purchase it, but would publish it on royalty. 
He did so. The name of that song was “In old 
Madrid.” 

Some time ago some of the “ te of England” wera 
returning from foreign service, and were disembarking 
at one of our garrison seaports. Their comrades on 
land marched from barracks and, with music playing, 
flags flying, and cheers ringing, gave them a welcome 
home. But the tune that brought the tears to the eyes 
of the women and thrilled the hearts of the sun-browned 
men was “ The Dear Home Land.” 

Some people’s ideas of song-writing are mliar. 
Not ong since I received a letter from a lady—wild 
horses shall not drag from me her name—asking my 
terms for teaching her to write lyrics for music! 
Frequently composers send me manuscript songs, word- 
less, and require a poem for it, written to fit, and as 
good as so and ao, quoting the name of a successful 
song, by return of post. 

I have written a lyricon the top of an omnibus in the 
Western Road, Brighton; and one on the back of 1 
visiting card, in a compartment on the Underground 
Railway; and yet another in the breeze and sunshine of 
Brighton West Pier. 

But the bane of my existence are “titles.” A sony 
written in an hour sometimes takes a week to invent 
a taking title for. And only those who have to do with 
om know the immense benefit of a good and strikin: 
tle. 

—_ — § oe 


Ir is said that truth lies at the bottom of a well. 
Perhaps thgt is why the lawyer pumps the witness. 


—_—s je 
“Is your house crowded ?” 
“Crowded P We can’t yawn without openi»: « 
window.” 
a 7 

SorTietaH: “Bobby, as aegis 
that I am waitin aorty did you—aw—tell younh sister 
Bobby: “ Yes!” 
ade onan Pleo did she—aw—say ?” om 

: “She ; 
a restaurant.” you ought to get a job like that ia 


~ 
When the author wrote “I had to send her,” thought of forwarding 
do oem she had no t of an inquiry foe . 


Weex ENDING) «Last week told how Laura and Bessie Fcrd were f. 
of their thrilling escape (thanks to the art 0: 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


——_———————— LT 


(QOLD TERE, 


Author of “ Prinee Zaleski,” “Empress of the Earth,” cte. 


SUMMARY, 
Time: Tur Dars op Kixo Henry VIII. 


jarnnetr Oce Frracerarp is a King’s messcnzer who calls at the 
rait'Lan on his way to deliver two important iissives. While there, 
Le signifies his irtention of carrying off one Laura Ford, 4 lovely girl, 
iaif Spanish, a statement that is questioned by a stranser. A duel is 
fousht, in which Fitzgerald is victor, but during the contest the 

Kessie Ford, 
ark Bonuer, a 


King’s letters are extracted from his discarded cloak b 
Laura's devoted sister, 


who wishes Laura to marry 


ns for Calvo, they discuss their positon and ure overhea:d by 
Alvarwia d Ossorio, the cecret axeut of Chrrl-s V. of Spain, who firally 
i sks their assistance. He leaves thei teanporarily ud huriies to 
the Bridewell where tho King and Queen ae present at the mas jue. 
ae Beleyu, a Maid of Honorr, hd ken the fu'.c, of the King until 
je saw Lavra Ferd, when the former is iguored, 

for reasons of their own King Heury, Queen Katherine, Cardinal 
Wolsey, Alvarata @'Ossorio, and tho French Am!assador each wishes 
‘o-eenre Lama Fo:d. The men employed by those individuals appear 
eat-ile the Bell Inn, where the two girls aro waitin for Calvo, and 
¢npuge in a wereral conflict, at the end of which Calvo appears ou the 
§.en-, ond, Ciscovering how maticrs stand, beats a hasty retreat. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Catvo’s Baa. 


Ix turning, however, Calvo perceived Mark Bonner, who 
ingered in the street, and he recognised him. 
“ Well, what make yo: here?” asked Calvo. 

“Vaith, master, I have the smallest notion,” answered 
lark with doffed cap. 

“ Who aro theso biawlers ?” 

“Thoy are King’s men, as I surmise, come to attint the 
person of my swecthcart, Laura; yot, strangely, they l.cw 
cne at the other in the way you sce, having, as is like, more 
eword than sense.” 

“That chuff of aking! What! 
that poor Bessie Ford ? ” 

«Tis Laura ho would be at.” 

“ Lanra, yes; but who cares aught abou; Laura ? 
of the poor little sister that I think.” 

“T pity both.” 

“That mumping chuff.” 

“A king is a king.” 

“Were it not for ono thing, I’d——” 

“Prithee, Master Calvo, if you can succour them——” 

“Helicve me, I have a mind—yes, I will. Have her, he 
ehall not, the chuff.” 

At once he turned his mule, and befoze the honse gave 
the three pre-arranged whisties, hoping for an answering 
favo at the window. But nofacecamc. There came only 
into the street the vagno uproar that filled the house. 

tiv dismounted and mad» fast his 2uimels to tho inn’s 
eva-post. He cried, “Come bey,” and taking his big bag, 
emusvled from his river-den, entered the inn. 

Tae searchers by this timo hal spread themselves over 
tin entire area of tho upper floor, scavching blindly, each 
for himself. Only Alvarada had exact knowledge of where 
the zirls were locked, and held the keys. Alvarada, how- 
ror, had no idea of opening the locked room in the presence 
or ‘ many opponents, only stationing himself near to 
watch, 

‘the fighting had, for the moment, ceased in the disperzal 
c! the searchers ; till young Percy, wild with hot wounds, 
running with held-up battle-axe cnd torch, found himself 
&toyped by a locked door, and commenced to hew the wood- 
Werk: for Anno had told him something of “‘s locked room.” 

Alvarada at once stepped out, and at a run, inflicted a 
rather foul estab from behind in tho crevice between 
humerus and back-piece; and even as Perey turned to fight, 
he commenced, finding himself thus wourded, to bawl at the 
top of his voice, “Clubs! clubs! ”—a cry of the period mean- 
ing“ holp ”—in order to summon those of his henchmen 
\- > searched behind him, 

itzand Mac, who were running past, attracted by the 
rm -, rushed in, Perey had stuck askew in a sconco the 
Pite flambeau, which, at the inn-door, he had snatched; 
and Macdonald, seeing the ch door, cried: “ Here they 
ere, itz, my brave! Kill these cullions!” and com- 
ib tareed upes Pan end aimee: bei stan age 

- u and A ut at once two o! 
rey's Nertiansbrisns, 1 with three other fighters, 
in-luding Sir John Perrot and the erg of ne pees 
dashed into the room. ‘The mere sight of Macdonald heav- 


So soon would he be at 


Tis 


inz furiously at the door made that door the centro of 
intorvst for all, and a hot mixed scrim: , Wild as it was 
0., and as it wae wild, began to transact itself 


Within the 

At the open door stood Mauro Calvo looking with calm 

slo eyes, Three men had already fallen when he sbut 
them all. 


Ps round the locked door led him, too, to the 
sion sisters were probab! room 
beyond it. To reach them therefore he siust pass through 


“ What do the dear little children dream ?” Possibly, 


nt for by five parties of armed men. This instalment tells 
Mauro Calvo, the alchymist), and of their pursuit. 
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that door, and before any of the fighters. He laid his bag 
on tho ground, and opened it. 

t was a goodly sack made of thin russet-lceather, and 
bulged by the mass of objects with which Calvo, foreknow- 
ing his expulsion from his den, had long since stuffed it. 
Its top was opened and closed by a running string of 
pigskin. 

The air of the very limited space in which the combatants 
fought already grew foul with their passionate breathing ; 
the small room was thickly tapestricd round; there was no 
window, and tho only ingress for air consisted in the two 
key-loles. Against one.of them the faco of a dead man, 
fallon in a sitting posture, was pressed; and the other 
Mauro Calvo stuffed with tow from his bag. 

, He then quickly bored in the door with a gar a hole; 
into the hole he inserted the pipe of a baggy sort of bellows 
male of Spanish fort-cloth, and this he bezan to work, 

At that moment, for the third time that day, Fitzgerald 
was engaged with Alvarada; while Macdonald. jammed in 
a corner, was defending himsclf against the bill of a Wolscy- 
man and the demi-lance of a Northumbrian, As for Percy, 
he had fallen from loss of blood, and big Sir John Perrot, 
his sword shattered, had grasped Du Ballay round the 
middle, and was heaving und slanting the equilibrium of 
the portly bishop to effect a throw. But now tho breaths 
of tho fighters grew wondrous short; they gasped in an 
agony of effort strange in fizhting-men ; their contor‘!ions 
acquired an extravagince of cat-o’-mountain fury; their 
faces grew crimion, thea black; their eyes bulged; the 
room was full of raucous breaths, of the heaves of groaning 
and despairing Losoms. 

Sir John and Du Eallay fell together, a thumping mass 
of carcase, and, having fallen, did not move. Macdonald, 
with a last sigh and gasp, resigned himself to dio; and as 
ho resigned himsclf, the bill andthe demi-lance failed, too, 
and the three men dropped together. Down upon the skull 
ef the Spaniard sped the avenging blade of Fitz, but tho 
sword failed, and Fitz failed, and the Spaniard failed; and 
together, with a dying yasp, they dropped like lead. And 
over the room in limp oblivion lay the bodies of tho 
warriors ; and without, Mauro Calvo, with steady, calm 
pump, worked his implement. 

Anticipating by over a century the famous invention of 
Otto von Guercke, the scientist, darkly working in his dim 
temple beneath the river, had contrived an air-pu-.p of 
elementary yet effective construction. When he was cer- 
tain that hardly any air was left in the chamber, he opened 
the door. ‘I'he door opposite was already hali-demolished with 
sword and axe-hack. Stepping among the prostrate m-n, 
Calvo muttered, “Silly cattle”; and with ono thump of his 
back against the locked door, ho was in the next room. 

Bessie stood holding Laura by the hand. In her face 
was awe, even despair—hardly fear. Suddcnly sho uttered 
@ crv: 

“Oh, bless God . 

“Get you gone,” said Calvo, “ Have you the bundle? You 
will find two horses in the street below; away on them, and 
await me in front of Essex House. Get you gone, now, get 
you gone.” 

He spoke calmly; like a calm god to Bessie’s ear. 

Even as the girls picked their way among tho fallen 
warriors, there was a stirring among them, and a rubbing 
of dazed eyes, and a rising on the elbow. 

Bessie noticed Fitz lie stricken there. But the girls 
were already well on their way before Fitz, the first to 
recover, leapt to his feet. 

At that time Mauro Calvo, shouldering his bag, was going 
through the rooms of the inn, methodically, without haste, 
calling : 

“ a thore, hi! landlord, mine host! Hi! hi!” 

Presently, in a high buttery, he came upon tho old fellow 
hiding in an ague, 

“Why, sir, sir,” cried mino hest, ‘what may betoken all 
this battery and wmorris-dancing in an honest house 
of call at this blessed hour of tho night?” 

“That you may discover for your own self, fricnd,” 
replied Calvo. “All I need tell theo is that your niece 
isin danzer, and I am her friend, I being that Mauro Calvo 
whom you know. Therefore is it that you wiil not fail in 
the folowing mission: You will seek out one brother 
Bruno of the Crouched Friars, and deliver him a letter 
which I shall now hand to you, with a message from mo 
that he expedite the sane, without delay, to the address in 
the Kingdom of France thereon writ. You understand ? 
—Brother Bruno of the Crouched Friars.” 

Mine host was all bowing compliance, while Calvo took 
from the well-packed bag acista, containing ink-horn, pen, 
aseal, black resin, and parchment. And leaning sideways 
against a buffet to write, he muttered : ‘ 

“Now, Master King, Ict us see whether we cannot pit 
acainst thee an antagonist worthy thy steel. Never met 
such a mumping chuff in all my life——!” 

[ce wrote: 

wo Francis tho First, King of France, from Mauro Calvo 

se presents. 
these fs most surpassing maiden in the world, of whom 
Mauro Calvo, it . ed ir — gone, esse - 

is the First the dominion and jouissance, now 
ie kis om of England. She is to be found in the 
cathedral city of Winchester, or in that environ, and 
standeth in instant pert of capture at the hands of Henry, 
King of England, Wales, and Ireland. Mars being 
conjunction with Sol in the Fourth Shamaim and Venus 
retrograde in the Sixth House, it is betokened that around 
the maiden shall spread conflicts, nor, save by prowess of 

she be won. 5 : 

cars. Calvo re-read his letter with smiling lip and 
scornfully-wrinkled brow, and he said: 

“That will fetch the other chuff over. 

He handed the letter, sealed, to mine host. : 

With quickenod steps he descended, mounted his mule, 
and rode westward. the de a 

The fighters wero still searching in the inn, od ner 
them Mark Bonner, who, on entering in the dark, 


trace of the sage. 
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CHAPTER XIII, 
Ar Hovunstow. 


Tr was not long before the searchers in the inn, no more 
barred by any locked door, decided that the girls were no 
longer there, 

“Phew, comaradoes! but I could drink well a pottle of 
Posset:” gasped Fitzgerald, staggering out to the street. 

“Well, Fitz, hast had thy belly-full to-night, lad?” 
asked Mae, staggering too. 

“Nay, Mac, but would have it, as I say. Pusset, ye 
saints, browsed of warm cow’s milk and boon Porto, well 
sugared, and ciunamoned! How good! Or a draught of 
ypocras—or ale—cven ale. Oh, my lusty throat!” 

“ Fitz, lad, never had I a heavier arin.” 

“Nor yet I. I have brained—how many ?—five; one 
for each sense to give it wholesome appetite. But, by the 
Holy Rood !—where is that boy ?” 

“ Which boy ?” 

“Why, the boysie Bonner, sure.” 

“ Faith, 1 know not.” 

“ He is killed,” cried Fitz, “sure! sure!” 

“ Nay, but he lives, for there he is.” 

Bonner appeared at the doorway, sauntering out. Fitz 
ran to met him, aud threw an arm round his shoulder, 

“Why, boysie, . . .,” he said, in a low voice. 

“T livo to tell the tale—in hexameters,” suid Mark, 

“ What are hexamcters, boysio ?” 

“ Verses with six feet.” 

“Lut six-footed things do crawl, boysic, and thy verse 
should go brizk, like the action described.” 

“Nay, but verses, unlike other polypcds, go not on all 
feet at once, but hop-wise, foot by foot, which faculty is 
called their scansion.” 

“Then they aro like hopping zanics, or saltimbanques, 
boy, and should be away with.” 

“ Nay, but ——” 

“Come, Fitz—come,” cried Mac, from some distance, 

“What now, Mac? Hast found some possct in the 
strect ?” 

“ Nay, but some traces of the fugitives, perchance!” 

“ Sayest thou ——?” 

Fitz went to the spot. 

“Sce there,” said Mac, “the hoof-prints of two horses 
that have trod in a pool of blood,and gone off close together, 
galloping—thou observest their length of stride. If the 
maidens were verily in the inn, and have cecapeil, then this 
may be ——” 

“ Hath anyone seen aught of Master Calvo?” asked Mark. 

“What! Was the wizard here?” 

“ Even he.” 

“ And in the inn?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“ Then ’twas that cozencr that rescued them!” cried Mac. 
“Fitz, man, to horse! ” 

“Hold, Mac; I leave not a goodly inn full of fluids 
behind me, with my weasand dry as a corned rey——” 

“Ah, but_there’twas not the real Fitzgerald that spake,” 
said Mac,“ but a thirsty weakling. Come, Fitz, be whotting 
thy manhocd, man, and leave thy throat to wet iteclf. Our 
devoir to the King—and those vile black-riders within, who 
will be out anon—and we without a moment to throw 


away——” 

“ Wal, then, an’ you put it so——” 

Fitz’s nature, prone always to drop back into pleasant 
sloth and dalliance, stiffened at the reproof of the harder- 
souled Mac, and ho ran promptly forward. Four of tho 
ninetcen horses which had lately thronged the strect, now 
strayed at various distances, insolently cropping the grass- 
grown pavers, with lowered neck, and a swagger pose of 
one projected fore-leg ; the others wore dead or ticd. Threo 
of the four, with a mere playful fling-away and pretence of 
flight, accepted capture. Fitz cried: “ Come, boysic, hasto 
thee!” And they mounted just in time: for even as they 
rode away, most of the searchers camo trooping from 
the inn, and somcono sent after the riders a random 
bullet. 

At the door one Wolsey-man said: 

“ Yon flyers were e’en fighters in tho inn; whither away 
are they in such haste?” 

“Aye, whither?” answered the other. 
maidens, marry, most like,” 

“Gogswounds! ’tis even so, or I’m a boggar's brat! 
Let’s after!” 

“ No stecds,” 

“Pah! then home for steeds Ict us hie!” 

Theso two etarted westward. In another three minutes 
the samo reasoning was agitating every brain of the 
searchers, and westward for stecds me the mot d’ordre. 
In twos and threes, far-scattered now on their divers ways, 
they went running, with prone trot, through a London dead 
and buried in slumber. . 

Meantime, Fitz and his fellows, galloping past Somerset 
House, had encountered a watchman callously sauntering 
with slow step that tolled through the hushed midnight. 
The riders drew rein. 

“Hast seen, Master watchman, two females and a man on 
horseback pass this way ?” asked Mac. 

“ Two females on horseback,” said the voiced watch- 
man, who learned observation from solitude and the 
stars, “and a man on muleback. The females wore ncither 
porringer, coif, nor bonnet, the man a skull cap of black 
silk; and made haste toward Westminster. 

“Tis they, Fitz! Give rein——!” 

ta | were off, cantering; Fitz and Mac abreast, Bonner 
behin x 


At Westminster, from a clubman sleeping forlorn on a 
doorstep, they learned that twenty minutes since the 
tives had taken the way to Hounslow village. 
d they were off, cantering through open Middlesex- 
country now, under open heaven. 
“ Why should I be constrained into the chase of my own 
sweetheart and wife-that-is-to-be ? ” observed Mark Bonner, 
his mass of golden hair jumping in measured spasms on his 


“After the 


that they may become members of HOME NOTES Little Folks’ Society. 
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much for Mauro Calvo—and devoutly; with awe-struck, 
believing heart; not as men and maidens pray now. 

As she rose, she saw far off, as if in sad inverted answar 
to her prayer, 8 cloud of rising dust. : 

She clasped her hands, and, “ Oh, Master Fitzgerald, sir,” 
she whispered, “ if you only knew what you are doing, sure 
you would not——’ 

She was about to run to rouse the sleepers, when sho 
noticed a hole, long since made, five feet deep and broad, 
at one corner of the garden. Beside it was a dung-heap, 
bricks, old earth, and battered tin, and rubbish, sufficient 
to fill the hole; and beside these, spades and garden tools. 
She had a sudden inspiration, and ran within. 

First up to the room where Calvo slept. The alchemist 
snored with conviction, his bulging brow aaa in contrast 
with his skull-cap, and shabby Vinck velvet. Bessie put 
upon his foot ashoe hai fallen, and on his forehead a kiss. 
She would not wake him yet, cherishing with any each 

recious moment of his repose: their animals fed, saddled ; 
here was stilln little time. 

She knew, for he had shown her, that he had the King’s 
letters, which she had given him to seep. $8 a box in his bag. 
She opened the bag, searched, took the letters, and with 
them an ink-horn, pen, and parchment. This occupied five 
minutes. She hurried to Laura’s bedside. _ 

Laura, deep in dreams, resisted the rousing hend with 
objecting elbow, and “let me alone,” she droned 
drowsily, and flung herself into another pose of slumber. 

It took Bess another five minutes to wake her. Thenshe 


“Poor boysic! Yet is it better to be constrained intoa 
chase, then chased into constraint, as thou well might be,” 
said Fitz. 

“ Wife that irs, not if, to be, lad,” ndded Mac ; “ what isa 
king if he hath not right to the person of his subjects ?” 

“T refer you for answer to‘ The Republic’ of Plato,” said 
Bonner. 

“Wah, Mac! There is a hard nut for thee to crack,” 
cried Fitz, delighted, his bossed and blue-white brow 
pouring perspiration down his broad, tanned face. 

“ A truce to thy Plato, lad,” said Mac. “The King is in 
his earnest about this Laura, hark ye. And have her he 
will, and deoitly, say I.” 

“ Have her in her entirety ho cannot,” answered Bonner, 
“for her mouth I have already kissed so sore, that she will 
baw] if it be but touched.” 

Fitz slapped his thi;zh. 

“Ts it not a philosopher?” he cricd. “Doth it not take 
his whipping gaily, the boy, in light scorn of all things and 
kings’ But nay, nay, Mac, I fall not wholly in accord with 
thee. If the hoy loveth his Laura, and Laura loveth her 
boy, ‘tis a nice question, meseems, to whom Laura 
foleneeth, whether to the King, or to the boy.” 

“Tis rank heresy, Fitz; she belongeth, ccrtes, to the 
King.” 

“Well, have it so. But that Bess——!” 

“What of her, Fitz?” 

“Ts she verily sister to Laura, as thon said’st, boysie?” 

“Why, yes,” said Bonner. 


* Why, a pipe or so in cellar, my master.” | 

“Then up with a brimming flagon, quick. , 

They followed mine host to the inn-buttery, with soft 
tread, and in the midst of casks and cupboards, sat lolling 
in poses of abandoned weariness round a deal table. Mine 
hoat spread a soiled portpaine, and busily laid on good 
cold viands: caviaire, a haunch of veal, stuffed yern, and 
roasted byster, with oats-bread. The three, cutting with 
knives, and feeding the go mouth with forkless left 
fingers, set to work. Under the table Mark Bonner swung 
a jubilee leg, and hummed inaudible madrigals. 

His head presently drooped to the massive shoulder of 
Fitzgerald, and so, reposing sideways, ate Ser d And 
Fitz, inwardly conscions of the resting head, ate gladly 
also. 


“But,” cried Fitz suddenly, “a murrain on that land- 
lord! Wilt never bring that Ali-ant, mine host? ” ; 

“ Fitz, Fitz,” hissed Macdonald, bitterly, “ this is crazy 
folly ——” 

Bessie Ford leapt, blanched, to her fect. She whispered 
to Calvo: 

“T have heard the voice of Master Fitzgerald in the next 
room! Weare lost:” 

“You are certain of his voice?” asked Calvo, still 
munching. 

* Oh, quite, quite.” 

The landlord bustled in, closing the door. The trap-door 
into the cellar was in the pantry ; he lifted it. Calvo said: 

“ You descend for wine, mine host ?” 


“lis Bess I thi Mae!” ew Re ran toa window commanding the London Road. 
iS ae ore ae of, Mune es Rife Aan 2” The hasting cloud of dust was near now. She saw that 
“That lass. many a time in the tap-room of the inn, I “ Why, yes.” time would fail her for her scheme. 


“ Wine of what sort?” 

« Alicant.” 

“ What, you keep Alicant ?” 

“Even so.” 

“Sure, I did not know. Bring me also a flagon.” 

The landlord descended. Calvo hurriedly took from his 
bag a three-ounce vial. 

Mine host re-emerged with his vesper in one hand, and 
iso tapering pewter flagons, held by the handles, in the 
other. 

To reclose the opening, he laid the flagons on the floor; 
and as he led the door, stooping, to its drop, Calvo, leaping 
from the table, approached him. 

“Which is mine?” he said. 

“ Either.” 

Calvo took one flagon, emptying, as the door dropped, 
his vial into the other. The vial had contained a distillation 
of essential al ohol. 

Fitz, as he drained his first cup, nodded the remark: 

Boon and heartsome, this!” 

And Bonner, draining his, hummed quite aloud. 

Fitz’s arm went round Bonner’s head, and he knocked 
the head against his breast-plate, saying : “ Boysie.” 

Mac drank with much more deliberation, pondering his 
flavours, but even his eyes swam. 

Fitz drained another cup, and cricd aloud : 

“Ha! ha! hat” 

Bonner another, and threw himsclf frankly on Fitz’s 
breast, sobbing. 

In the other room Mauro Calvo said to the girls : 

“Now! You will dart with all your legs through the 
next room; the door is right oj ite, we make for the 
stables, Our animals stand saddled, and the knaves can’t 
follow us, being drunk. Our landlord ia against us—we 
must not tarry here. To Kew, then—away.” 

Calvo flew first, close on his steps Laura, then Bessie, 
with sudden spurt. They were in the middle of the room 
before Mac saw, and started to his feet. But even ns he 
rushed, he stumbled. Fitz, with thrown-back head, was 
shouting the red Jaughter of alcohol. 

Bessie, in her swift passage, noted him—the fiushed, 
jolly face; Mac, too, she saw; but as for Bonner, his face 
was hidden on the breast of Fitz. 

Mac at once recovered his legs, having drunk little, and 
dashed to the door; but there, barring his way, stood 
Fitzgerald, staggering with out-sprend arms. 

“Hatha! ha!” he laughed, with fainting breath, “ what, 
art after the little Bess, thou Mac? Oh, gamesome princox! 
"Tis not Laura—’tis the little Bess thou wouldst te after 
for thy little dainty wife—ha! thy little sweet, sweet wife! 
Nay, but thou shalt not—shall he, Bonner, boy? Shall he, 
now? Little, dainty, tricksy Bess——” 

Mac had his arms round Fitzgerald's body, and after a 
brief tussle, they fell together. It wassome minutes before 
Mac could wriggle himself free. He ran staggering out, 
but only to heara sound of hoofs go galloping into faintness 
and silence. 

When he returned to the room, Fitz and Bonner were 
inextricably cuddled into a heap on the floor, quite drunk. 


have chucked under the chin, eee bd done it!— 
mockingly dune it!--and knew not what 1 did, nor whom I 
chucked!” 

“ Ayo, ’tis a lass built of strange timber,” assented Mac, 

“ OF old English cak, methinks, Mac, tough as hides, and 
sending back the sledge that smites it with a bounce. 
And I have chucked it under the chin!” 

“Twas a bell deed that—the taking of thy King’s- 
letters, Fitz ; and one worthy a stout heart, I avouch !” 

“But, Mae, consider that flight—the flight with hor 
sister from the King! Consider what of rough old rock- 
grit of virtue is thereby betokened! Sure, man, there's not 
aladyship of the Jand who, having a daughter with Laura’s 
face, but would have hurried her hie to Comt, that sho 
tight inzur the honour of becoming what you know to our 
jelly Harry. And Beesie Ford—a country wench—oh, ’tis 
incredible! Oh, it troubleth the eyes!” 

“Aye, faith, ’twas scemly done; yea, I avouch, ’twas 
virtuously achieved.” 

“She ran from the King, Mac!” 

“That did she, Fitz.” 

“She tumbled not to her knees, Mac, when the King 
beheld her sister, to thank God that now should she have 
broad waving onk-lands and a thousand livery-men! but 
she ran in fear, Mac—she took to flight——!” 

“Oh, I avench, I avrouch—’twas virtuously achieved— 
*twas seemly done--” 

“Wat! hat ha! ha! andI have chucked it under the——” 

A “ Phoo—o!” of spasming horse-laughter puffed betwoen 
the hand that rushed to cover Fitz’s inflated cheeks and 
down-bent mouth. 

But in a moment the redness of his laugh turned to 
mottled pallor; and he said: 

“Rudy grampus I must have been! Pah! I have shame 
on it——”’ 

“Nay, Fitz,” said Mac, “ but thou take’st the matt» with 
tog much unction, coz; being apt, I observe. to run into 
extremes always, goring prone like a mad bull for one red 
point, not sceing a whole business in its entirety. Sure, 
our main concern is not now to prate about the virtues of 
this Bess, but to catch the maidens for the King.” 

Fitzgerald put spurs to his horse, and said nothing. 

After some minutes, passing throu;h Hounslow, Fitz 
érew rein at the sight of moving lights in the ‘Cross 
Hands.” 

“Nay, Mac, no more to-night, no more,” he said; “I feel 
threo burning smarts on my body, and my throat sercaks 
for a cup of clary id 

“And my_ belly is void for neat’s tongue and capon 
pasty,” said Mark Bonner. 

© Weil, well, yeare like twoboys,” answered Mac. “ But as 
you will—who knows if we shall not find cur quarry even 

ere #”" 

Fitz eet to pounding the door with his dagger-bandle. 
The landlord of the “Cross Hands” popped his head out o’ 
window, and cried: 

“ What, more 0’ ye this night ?” 

“Fitz,” whispered Mac, “I'd lay_a bandog to a beagle 
that they are in this very inn.” 

Fits made no reply. 

The moment the landlord appeared at the door, Mac 
slipped a brond-piece into his hand, and, whispeving, said: 

“ We pry scot and lot, mine host, and command a goodly 
collation. But first we n.ed to know—have a pair of bare- 
headed laszes and a man in skull-cap arrived at you but 
now ?” 

“ Why, even 80; they are just a-feed in the pantry yonder.” 

“ And to the pantry how many doors?” 

“But one, opening upon the inn-buttery.” 

“Fair and good. Say naught of us to these good folk on 
consideration of yet a rose-noble for yourself, and conduct 
us to this buttery anon. Give us there what cheer you 
have with speed, and our steeds send to stable without tn- 
saddling. And as we feed, seek us out a cir be of rope for 
money’s worth, we prithee. Fitz, we have them, lad!” 

“Have them or no, to me ’tis pretty equal, Mac. Hast 
any Alicant in buttery, landlord ?’ 

“Sh-h!” eaid Mac, “talk low. And while we feed, since 
feed we must, and mine host seeks rope to bind the wizard, 
prithee mum, now. For if the wizard scents us here, 'tis 
@ miscreant full of tricks. Bonner, make but one wilful 
pound, and I stick thee.” 

“Well, Mac—but bast any Alicant in buttery, landlord? * 


But even as she looked, there arose a hope. The horse- 
men stopped at another inn—the Crown—which stoodalonein 
fields half a mile nearer Hounslow. They dismounted and 
hammered at the door. . 

They were not Fitzgerald's party at all, but another of 
the searching parties— Wolsey’s. ; 

Bessie hurried back to Laura, who sat wantonly yawning 
in bed, showing her little teeth, and “ Write, Laura, write,” 
said Bessie. 

The bed was on the floor, and near ita chest. Laura 
took pen in hand, for she could write; but as for Bessie, 
she did not know the alphabet. 

Laura waited ; Bessie, sitting on the bed’s ye pee 
secking for expression. After a minute, her li scarlet 
mouth twitched with humour, and she said : 

“The real and only Fitzgerald——” 

Laura wrote with flourished letters: 

“The real and only Fitzgerald——” 

“Ts sure a gentleman,” said Bessie. 

Laura wrote it. 

“ Why then should he hunt down to death,” said Bessie, 
“two poor maidens who bear him only good will and good 
remembrance?” 

Laura wrote that. 

“Sign: ‘ Bessie Ford.’” 

It was signed. 

“Now, on this other piece write: ‘Here lie the King’s 
letters taken from Master Fitzgerald’s cloak.’ ” 

It was written. 

Bessie leapt up; she wispred the King’s letters with her 
letter to Fitz in a piece of blank parchment. Then with 
winged feet she hied to the garden, dropped the packet into 
the hole, and commenced with vigour to shovel in the earth 
and rubbish. Her frame was vigorous and vital, and the 
work swift, for the loose refuse ran in freely, in lumps, and 
thumps. Evor and anon she stamped upon the rising level 
in the hole to consolidate the mass; and on the surfac>, 
when all was finished, she impaled with a dry twig the 
words: “ Hero lie the King’s letters——” 

What in a few minutes she had thus buried would require, 
perhaps, hours to recover; and in this way she counted upon 
retarding her pursuers. 

She ran in now, and woke Calvo, and in a few minutes 
they were ready to set out. 

he wife of mine host, a kindly soul who had spoken with 
Bessic on her arrival, rose to receive her reckoning ; and to 
her at the last moment Bessie said : 

“Prithee, Mistress Perkins, an a stranger named Master 
Fitzgerald come hither to-day, conduct him to the hole in 
the back garden. ’Tis o masterful great gentleman, with 
large and humoursome face sans hair on it, and sky-bluc 
eyes that twinkle. Sure you could not miss him when onco 
you saw him, for ’tis an Irish gallant like few.” 

Mistrezs Perkins promised; and the party set off, bound 
for Colnbrook through Brentford. 


(To be continued.) 
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Sotprer: “ What were your captain’s last words?” 
Sailor: “He didn’t have any. His wife was on 
CHAPTER XIV. as 
Ar Kew. 


Wirz earliest dawn Bessie awoke, after three hours sleep 
at the “ Blue Bottle,” Kew. 

She hurried on her clothes, and, having put her lips to 
Laura’s open mouth, whence came a heavy breath of sleep, 
descended into the yard at the inn’s back, and, mountin; 
on a bench, was able to scan far back the London road. I 
was empty, and she breathed with thankfulness the fresh 
summer air of a balmy morning. 

There by the bench she knelt, crossed herself, kissed her 
thumb-nail, and ed. 

That inverted milk-white bowl which was her brow, lined 
with two chaste, low curves of dark hair, touched the wood- 
work. Beneath was a very small triangle of face indeed. 
There was little eye-brow or eye-lash ; her hair, as was the 
way then with maidens, fell Ina “natte” or plait—not a 
long one—long as a hand; on her cheek-bones were bright 
hectic spots, and her thin lips were scarlet. Long she 
prayed, to many sainte—little for herself, much for Laura, 
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He was Getting There. 


i one-tied. Again and again he had essayed to speak 
tengo thal Gould win for him a fair fide, and as 
oft he failed. ‘. : 

5 he would to encourage him, the girl only 
cae him. the more bashful and indefinitely prolonged 
the blissful moment. a . 

Even the fond parents were willing that it should 
ome to pass and retired early. But the careful mother 
he ‘J grown tired of such dilatory conduct, and declared 
that she would interfere if the young man did not soon 
neak his mind. 
net Inet however, there came a change, as all things 
human change. After a protracted but very silent siege 
which lasted till past the midnight hour, the youth, in 
asndden burst of frenzy, caught the girl’s slender hand 
and in stuttering impassioned tones begged her to be 
his very own. In the midst of his utterance, there came 
an interruption in a sharp authoritative voice from 
ge man ceased his speech but still clung to 

the girl’s hand. AAS? a 

“ Matilda,” came the mother’s voice, “is that young 
‘a yet P” 
mate ee mother,” replied the girl sweetly, ‘but he's 


ing there.” 
Sag six weeks later the wedding bells 


ringing. 


The Ameer’s Little Ways. 


were 


Tiere is at least one thing that civilisation has not 
done for Afghanistan, and that is to teach the Ameer 
that the most efficient help to economy is ularity. 
1.0 Ameer is no believer in the time-honoure saying 
tiat the very breath of life is punctuality, and Miss 
H.umilton, M.D., who occupied the important position 
o physician to the Ameer, tells some of her amusing 
everionces as to the lack of regularity in his 
household. : : 

The difficulty is that as soon as the Ameer is astir 
evryone is expected to be in attendance, and, as a 
consequence, a servant is kept waiting at the Court 
dior to leap on his horse and warn the household as 
s.on as his master awakes. 

Miss Hamilton found that work began in the morn- 
ing when the Ameer was ready, and finished as soon as 
he felt tired. When he wishes to eat, dinner is served, 
al when he feels inclined to sleep the Court is closed. 

Being so unused to punctuality himself, the Ameer 
exnnot understand it in others. Miss Hamilton says 
tht one day when she had been sitting with him, she 
noticed that it was about her lunch time. Accordingly 
sire excused herself, explaining where she was going. 

“ Arve you hungry ¥” asked the Ameer. 

“No, I cannot say I am.” c 

“Then why are you going to eat?” he persisted. 
“What a strange idea.” Again she explained that it 
wis her lunch-time. 

“Lunch-time?” he said. “ Who made it your lunch- 
tine’ And what has that to do with it? I should 
have thought appetite was what had to be consulted, 
not tine.” 

The Ameer has a very flippant way of treating his 
servants. As an instance, it might be mentioned that 
he has been known to appoint an old doorkeeper to the 
governorship of an important city, which is no mean 
ofice for a man to hold, even in Afghanistan. Several 
cf the Ameer’s own relations are table servants, but 
they sit down and partake of the repast with the rest of 
the courtiers. 
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A risu diet may not strengthen the brain, but a little 
fishing trip often tends to invigorate the imagination. 


oo 
THERE ave people who will pay five shillings to go to 
the theatre and look at a cheap transformation scene, 


bet who would never think of looking at a gorgeous 
“sunsot that can be seen for nothing. 


———e 3 Ed 
TRACHER : * What is a fort?” 
Pupil: “A bare for soldiers to live in,” 
Teacher: “ And a fortress ?” i 
Pupil: “A place for soldiers’ wives to live in.” 


ep e—_ 
“I HaD awfully bad luck,” said the forger to his 
bi em in misfortune. 


“I spent a month in copying the signature of a 
eeputed millionaire, and just cl , had his cheque ready 
be went into bankruptcy.” 


se fe 


Three crows sat on the limb of a tree, 

And they were as dry as crows could be; 
uoth oue old crow, “I really think, 

We'll surely die with naught to drink.” 
noth a: crow, “I don’t see why, 

When there’s a crowbar standing hard by.” 
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BRAIN SPROUTS. 


A Paristaw has invented a machine by which. among 


other things, he can split a human hair lengthwise into 
thirty-two strips. 


Rores that will not sink when thrown into the water 


are proving very useful. They are made of a core com- 
posed of pieces of cork, covered with cotton. 


A SUBSTITUTE for emcry posses has been produced 

e burns fire-clay at a 
rature of 2,300 degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
as a polishing material to 


THE Orleans Railway Company have been improving 
their stock by the addition of an arrangement by means 
of which the passengers can ride with the windows 
open, ae yet be free from the inconveniences of wind 
and dust. 


WHEATt is now grown farther north than ever before. 
At Fort Providence, on the Mackenzie River, 200 miles 
farther north than Sitka, Alaska, a splendid wheat crop 
was grown last season in the fields belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Mission. 

THAT plants when injured suffer from fever is a new 
discovery by a British botanist. Plants suffer in a 
similar manner to animals under like conditions. The 
rate of respiration increases and the temperature rises, 
reaching a maximum within twenty-four hours. 

TALKING toy books are novelties from Paris. By 
pulling a string attached to the book, the child operates 
small bellows and reeds concealed in the binding, and 
the cows, horses, and other animals depicted in the book 
proceed to express themselves in their customary 
manner. 


A woman has applied for a patent for an oven door 
with windows. She proposes to insert glacs or horn in 
the door of the oven so that the process of cooking can 
be watched without opening the qven. This will also 
save fuel, as the opening of the door lets out the heat 
and necessitates more firing. 

Some capital pieces of wnusic have been forwarded to 
me by the firm of Thomas Holloway, of New Oxford 
Street, the vendors of the well-known pills and ointment. 
There are some negro melodies and some other songs of 
equal merit. “The Fighting Lads of England” should 
find favour. The pieces cost 23d. each. 

Tut Work Holder is a useful case made of stiff 
cartridge paper for holding drawing paper and pencils, 
and other school work. It has two compartments; one 
for drawing books, paper, etc., and the other for 
pencils, indiarubber and ru'er. The case is sold in 
various sizes by the Educational Supply Association of 
Wigan. 

Tne outward signs on the houses where someone has 
died in North Holland, are original in the extreme. 
When the dead person was a Protestant, a long black 
mantle, such as the undertaker wears when he goes to 
the grave, is hung in the middle of the front door. In 
the case of a Roman Catholic a tall black cross is placed 
on the doorstep. 


Roors of small dwellings in Paris are now made on 
a new principle. They have only a very gentle slope, 
and are covered with battens and tarred cardboard, over 
which is a layer of clean-sifted gravel, nearly two inches 
thick. Rain and hail and sun have very little effect 
upon such a roof, and houses thus covered suffer less 
from the extremes of heat and cold than those with zinc 
or slate roofs. 

A DEVICE to prevent sleep-walking is to lay upon the 
floor, by the side of the somnambulist’s bed, a sheet of 
iron. zinc, or other metal, wide enough to ensure that 
he will step upon it. When the sleep-walking fits comes 
upon him, his foot touches the cold surface of the metal, 
and he instinctively draws that leg into the bed again. 
After two or three attempts the somnambulist gives it 
up and settles down in bed. 

A CATHEDRAL spire as a meteorological observatory 
is a new idea. The City Council of Ulm, in Germany, 
have decided to utilise the spire of the magnificent 
cathedral in this way. On this portion of the edifice, 
they will fit up a room for weather observation, from 
which they expect good results. It will rank next to 
the Eiffel Tower, and will consequently be the second 
highest observatory fitted up on any human erection. 

Panak is a plictograpiic novelty introduced b 
Messrs. Marion and Co. It is a sensitising liquid which 
can be applied with a brush to any suitable surface, and 
upon which, when the coating of Panak has sufficiently 
dried, the negative can be printed in the ordinary way. 
Panak prints require no toning baths, simple fixing and 
washing being sufficient. They can be e on hand- 
kerchiefs, serviettes, cards, or any other article of the 
kind. y 

A NEw portizve is designed to obviate the necessity 
of pushing aside the drapery when you enter a room 
from the outside. The rail may be rectangular or semi- 
circular, and the rings are connected with a sp 
hidden in a tube, which, in turn, is fixed on one side o 
the door. The act of opening the door actuates the 
mechanism, and the curtain is drawn aside ; on releas 
your hold on the door, the spring causes it to shut, and, 
at the same time, restores the curtain to its regular 
position. 
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Curiosities of the Calendar. 


HAVE you ever noticed when juggling with figures 
how remarkable are some of the combinations that can 
be worked out? They are quite amazing at tim-s. Take, 
for instance, the calendar. There are some very curious 
facts connected with the days of the weck on which 
centuries and months begin. 

The new twentieth century will dawn on a Tuesday, 
and it would be impossible for it or any century to begin 
on a Wednesday, Friday, or Saturday. The month of 
October commences always with the same day of the 
year as January, except in a leap year. September and 
December also start on the same day, and so do Feb- 
ruary, March, and November. 

The first day of May, June, and August never fall on 
the same week-day on which any other month begins. 
apa and July always start on the same day of the 
week, 


This year Janua and October start on a 
Sunday; February, March, and November, on a 
Wednesday; April and ay on Saturday ; September 
and December on a Friday; June on Thursday; 
August on Tuesday, and May on Monday. Leap year, 
though always upsets this little arrangement. Christ- 
mas always falls on the same day of the week as New 
Year's Day. 

This year began on a Sunday, and thus we shall 
have fifty-three Sundays in the year, an occurrence 
which can only happen fourteen times in a century, 
and occurred last in 1893. Very rarely, indeed, is the 
number of a year a square. It was so in 1764, when it 
was the square of 42, The next instance was in 1849, 
when it was the square of 43, and in 1936. we shall have 
the square of 44, 


oe eee 
Managing a Wife. 


How to Get Your SHirt MENDED Witnovr 
DIFFICULTY, 


“Tr is strange that I can’t get my wife to mend my 
clothes,” remarked Mr. Bridle in a tone of disgust. 
“I asked her to sew a button on this waistooat this 
morning, and she hasn't touched it.” 

“You asked her!” said Mr. Norvis, with a slight 
shrug of his shoulders. 

“Yes. What else should I do?” 

“You_haven’t been married very long, so perhaps 
you'll take a tip from me,” answered Mr. Norris, with 
a fatherly air. “Never ask a woman to mend any- 
thing. That’s fatal.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“Do as I do. When I want a shirt mended, for 
instance, I take it in my hand and hunt up my wife. 
‘Where’s the rag bag, Mrs. Norris?’ I demand in a 
stern voice. 

“*What do you want a rag Lag for?’ she says 
suspiciously. 

“*T want to throw this shirt away; it’s all worn out,’ 
T reply. 
ae Tot me see it,’ she demands. 

“But I put the garment behind my back. ‘No, my 
dear,’ I answered. ‘ There is no use in your attempting 
to do anything with it.’ 

“*Let me see it,’ she reiterates, 

“* But it’s all worn out, I tell you.’ 

“*Now, Jobn, give me that shirt!’ she says in her 
most poenpioy tone. 

“T hand over the garment. 

“*Why, John Norris,’ she cries with woman! 
triumph, ‘this isa perfectly good shirt. All it =e 4 
—— 

“ And then she mends it.” 

ee fee 


Tommy: “ Goin’ to the show ter-night, Johnny?” 
Johnny: “Naw. We're goin’ to have a free show at 
our house to-night. Pa’s goin’ to put down a carpet.” 
——+}—__ 
RicwarD: “They say he gave you a black eye.” 
Robert: “That’s the way folks exaggerate. I had 
the eye already. He merely laid on the colour.” 
—+ | oe ——— 


“THat woman tried to beat me down on the price of 
quinine.” 

‘ Shes ae i at . ke it hh 
“She sai oug! make sixpence chea 
because she fad to pay her little boy to take it.” ia 
ee oe 


“ Arg there any marks by which he can be identi- 
fied?” asked the police superintendent, preparatory to 
Lamy ape 

“No,” said the father of the boy who had run awa: 
from home to fight Indians, “but there will be when 
get hold of him again.” 

one {< Gees 


A cLustsy waiter upset a cup of tea on the shoulder 


of a 

S hai I bring you another napkin?” asked the 
waiter, 

“Perhaps,” said the guest, “ you had better bring me 
a mackintosh.” 
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THE HARDEST WORKED 
MEN ON EARTH. 


THESE ARE AMBASSADORS, WHO MUST BE MEN OF 
Iron Netve and RESOLUTION. 

“Ir will doubtless come as a surprise to many to 
learn that the hardest workers in the world are to be 
found in the ranks of Her Majesty’s Civil Service,” 
Haggai remarked an influential Foreign Office official 


“T refer, of course, to the members of ow immense 
diplomatic corps,” continued he, “and more especially, 
perhaps, to the higher ranks, which are, as you know, 
composed of the first, second, and third-class am- 
bassadors accredited to the various foreign capitals, 
from Paris down to Buenos Ayres. 

“The amount of work that an Ambassador in a 
European capital has to get through in the twenty-four 
hours would simply astonish the ordinary civilian, could 
he but occupy the ambassadorial position for a single 
day. To be successful in his exalted position, the 
accredited representative of Her Majesty must 
possess almost as many attributes as the Slave 
of the Lamp. Not only must he be a skilful politician, 
thoroughly conversant with the political traditions of 
the State with which he is dealing, but in addition he 
must be a skilful linguist, an accomplished Society man, 
a shrewd, keen observer of men and things, aud above 
all, a man of iron nerve and resolution. 

“ Altozether we have some forty-nine ambassadors 
and plenipotentiarics in the various courts of the world. 
Of these the most important posts are undoubtedly 
those at Vienna, Puris, Berlin, Rome, St. Petersburg, 
Madrid, Constantinople, and Washington, to each of 
which a full-blown Ambassador is allotted. The minor 
States are ministered to by more junior dipiomatists of 
the various ranks of ‘minister, ‘envoy cxtrsordinary,’ 
‘consul-general,’ and ‘chargé d'affaires,’ each of whom 
regards himself as an ambassador in embryo; neverthe- 
‘ess, the meze fact that there are only eight ambassador. 
‘hips for forty-one aspirants is sufficient to show hat 
any particular aspirant’s chance of ultimate success 
must largcly depend upon the rame le is capable of 
making for himself as a mincr diplcmatist. 

“An Ambassador’s salary ranges from £5,500 to 
£9,000 a year, according to the post he holds; that at 
Paris being the most remunerative and that at Vienna, 
perhaps, the mostimportant. His house is the nearest 
modern equivalent of the sanctuary which was anciently 
afforded those who took refuge at church altars, and his 
person is considered inviolable. 

“Immediately upon the hoisting of his country’s flag 
at his official residence, the latter becomes the Ambassa- 
dor’s territory for the time being, and is henceforth 
exempt from the law of the country in which it stand 
And this is no mere verb:l formality, since no serva 
of the Embassy can legally be arrested for debt or 
violence except with the approval of his master; no 
taxes are levied upon it; goods addressed to it from 
abroad piss the Customs Officers free of duty, and the 
messenvers and couriers attached to it are cousidered as 
inviolable as the Ambassadoz hiiuself, 

“A new Ambassador introduces himself by means of 
various formal dccuments, known as his credentials, in 
which the sovereign he represents pledges himself to 
abide by the aclions of his representative. A sovereign 
is by no mcens bound to reccive a dipiomatist who may 
be personally cistast-ful to him, although nowadays 
every prevention is taken to previousiy insure that the 
new selection is likely to be favourably received by the 
sovereign to whom he is to Le uccredited. At Court, 
the Ambassador ranks next to princes of the blood, and 
takes precedence according to the date cf h's appoint- 
ment. This last is a comparatively recent arravge- 
ment which has very satisfactorily got over what was 
once the greatest bugb-ar of Euro;ean Courts—the 

recedence of their respective Governinents as typified 
im the pereons of their Ambaszadorsa. 

“ Foreign Ambassudorships are not infrequently con- 
ferred upon distinguished soldiers, a practice which 
oceasionally leads to curious situations. A case in 
point occurred at the coronation of Queen Victoria, 
when Soult and Wellington, the two masterly 
opponents of the Peninsular war, stood in complete 
accord, for the first time in their lives, upon the left 
and right of the throne resrcctively. The latest fashion 
in diplomacy has however been set by that unapproach- 
able mistre-s of the diplomatic art, Russia. She is now 

aying great attention to the special education of 
ussiin female diplomatists with the idea of ultimately 
using their influence in those harems and households of 
the far Ka3t, which the custom of centuries has hitherto 
rendered inaccessible to mate diplomatic agents. 

“ With this object in view, the Russian Government 
has established classes at St. Petersburg and Moscow 
where lady students are to undcrgo a special course 
atidy in meclicine, political economy, and the languages 
of Persia, Afghanistan, and Northern India—subjects 
which will pre-eminently fit them for their work of 
quietly iusinuatizg Russian inflvence into the tribal 
couicils by way of the varions chieftain,’ wives. Need- 
less to say, the work of these ladies will be of an 
entirely unofficial character. Ostensibly they will be 
merely attached to the various families in the 
cf zcnana miszionaries or medical advisers; 


effect they will be the direct agents of the Great White 
Tsar and will keep him constantly informed of all 
litical movements, whilst quietly Sag ee such 
ideas into the native mind as it may deemed 
expedient to impart from time to time. , 

“The actual work of an Ambassador comprises very 
many curious ramifications of which the outside public 
knows absolutely nothing. His commonest functions 
are attendances at the usual diplomatic receptions, at 
which all the ambassadors are present; private audiences 
with the Foreign Minister upon matters of graver 
importance; and the pre} tion of voluminous daily 
Pa i weekly reports. ese latter are exhaustive 
histories of the general state of the country and such 
of the thousand and one matters brought to his notice 
by his secret agents that he considers worthy of the 
attention of the Home Government. 

“It is to these documents that the historians of 
future generations will turn for the most precise and 
etailed information regarding the crises of to-day 
(such as the recent Fashoda question) long after the 
hand that wrote and the eyes that conned have gone the 
aT of all flesh. During the time that these reports are 
still of current interest, and their more general perusal 
would be likely to cause mischief, they are carefully 
stowed away in the huge library of tho Foreign Office 
under the immediate supervision of the custodian of the 
State papers. Whilst here, their contents are divulged 
to no one, for the frankest Blue Book seldom contains 
any inkling of their more inflammatory contents. They 
are subsequently removed to the Public Record Office in 
Chancery e, where they can be inspected by all and 
sundry who desire to improve their historical know- 
ledge, and to glean some faint idea of the herculean 
labours of their composers. 

“It is, however, in dealing with the secret service 
agents of this country (for whose benefit the total sum 
of £30,000 is annually voted by Parliament) that the 
Ambassador has most need of his wits. Itisa dangerous 
and a subtle game, this worming out of the secrets of 
his temporary hosts without giving any cause for open 
affront. It 1s, of course, vitally important that this 
underhand traffic, this correspondence with traitorous 
military and naval officers, with impecunious Govern- 
ment officials and common spies, should be prosecuted 
with the utmost vigour and celerity if his own Govern- 
ment are to keep pace with its foreign rivals; but it is 
at the best of times uncongenial work. 

“Russia especially excels in this form of diplomacy, 
and the German Emperor is credited with knowing as 
much about the exact capabilities of the British Army 
and Navy as our own War Office and Aduwiralty officials. 
And yet all this work has to be done—done, too, under 
the garb of a smooth and polished exterior which shall 
give offence tono man. A word in the ear at a society 
reception, an unintentional ministerial slip in replyin 
to an artless question of a secret lady agent, a carefu 
weighing of the effect of a chance observation, all these 
and many other apparently value!ess straws are con- 
stantly being impressed into the service of showin 
your true diplomatist the direction of the national wind. 

“Indeed, it is largely upon his power to deduce the 
exact value of these seemingly unimportant ‘straws’ 
that the final verdict as to any particular Ambassador’s 
worth must be gen Throughout the day ke must be 
constantly on the alert to detect just how far he may 
trust the assurances of his ministerial and ambassa- 
dorial confréres, and the information of hs own 
mercenaries ; whilst the greater part of his nights are 

sed at brilliant receptions, where he is fated to talk 
inane nothings by the hour to fat old dowagers upon 
the remote chance that he may accidentally stumble 
upon some much-needed information. 

“Then, when at length in tho small honrs of the 
morning he is once more free to seek the shelter of his 
own roof-tree, he must still be possessed of sufficient 
mental and physical energy to sit down and indite 
parte some twenty pages of closely-written report to 

jhe Home Government before ke can seek his well- 
earned re} with a quiet mind. In short, taking one 
thing with another, there ceems but little doubt that 
the hfe of the average Ambassador fairly entitles him 
to the somewhat unenviable distinction of being the 
hardest worked individual on the face of this planet.” 
ee Pe 
Iw ancient days, when men and maids 
Sat in the cosy ingle nooks, 
They dreamed romantic dreams—or 50, 
At least, we read in story books. 


Alas! the stout old oaken logs, 
From which the sparks, all crackling, flew, 
Have given place to gas-jets, and 
The old romance is banished, 
No more the nodding lover sits 
And sees a the leaping flames 
Imagi castles, or 
Bald knights or very stately dames. 
mln ee es 
new: ’ 
Can picture to himself > ja 
The it takes to feed the blaze. _ 
— oe fae. 
“Isn't it difficult, Mrs. Jones, to get along with a girl 
that uses such broken English ?” 
“Oh, I don't mind that so much. It’s her broken 


ties 
t in | china that makes me wild.” 


WueEn the dentists of this country can discover a way 
to pull teeth without making a man wish he had been 
born a hen, life will have twice as much brightness. 


ee tee 


Mrs. Simpkins: “I see that our new neighbour hes 
bought a handsome umbrella-stand for her hall.” 
. Simpkins : “ Yes, and now she makes her husband 
come into the house through the kitchen, and leave hig 
ambrella in the sink.” 


—_»go——_ 


Mrs. CrawrorD: “I wouldn't let Bobbie have his 
tin whistle while he was beating his drum, because I 
thought it would annoy you.” 

Crawford : “ Give it to him at once. Perhaps he will 
break the whistle by poking it through the head of the 
drum.” 
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“TI see again that little maid, and hear hee words to me ” s “ Don’t forget HOME NOTES is published to-day.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 28, 1899. 


What People Ask. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
FOR ALL. 


Tur following are the questions often asked by ccr- 
respondents, to which a general answer can be given. 
If you have any other questions—questions of your 
oaeit=t0 ask on the subject, send them along to the 
address given at the end of this article, and they will be 
answered for you. But read the following answers 


first: 


1. Is there any Medicine Known which will 
Cure All Disorders ? 


No. There is not. But some medicines relieve more 
than one kind of ailment. The question would be more 
evily answered if one knew exactly what is meant by 
the enquirer by a “ disorder.” e know diseases by 
the'r effects. But, generally speaking, when peoples 
and even doctors, speak of a disorder being cured, they 
mean that the effects or symptoms are cured. There is 
no medicine that cures all symptoms, or even very many 
different symptoms ; but there is a medicine, discovered 
by a well-known doctor, who graduated at Edinburgh 
University, which, instead of acting like ordinary 
medicines on these outward symptoms of disease. acts 
on the disease itself, eradicating that, and thus doing 
away with the symptoms. It does not cure or pretend 
t. cure “all diseases,” but it does cure a good many, 
}ocanse @ gvod many sorts of disorders or symptoms, 
differing in themselves, are caused in the same way. 
This medicine, being quite harmless and suitable to be 
used without even requiring medical supervision, was 
«iven to the public under the name of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pule People. Among the widely dif- 
f-rent disorders which the pills cure, by curing the 
c.uses of them, ave bronchitis, pneumonia, chest com- 
pliints, consumption (if taken early enough), indiges- 
tion, neuralgia, paralysis, rheumatism, sciatica, and 
amemh, 


2. What is the Cause of Disease, apart from 
Infection ? 


The natural state of the human body is healthy. 
Infections diseases are conveyed by microbes or small 
organisms, which find their way into the blood, provided 
the latter is in such a condition as to support them. 
Blood that is rich and well nourished will not harbour 
infectious microbes so readily as blood that is impover- 
ished and thin. Many diseases not infectious spring 
directly from poverty of the blood, or impurity in it. 
Rheumatism, for example, is caused by an acid in the 
Vlood. absorbed from food and some beverages. It is 
net caused by cold or damp, or by residence in certain 
localities, as Beep generally imagine, though these 
things may provoke an attack. The pain of rheumatism 
is caused by the acid in the blood irritating the muscles 
and joints, when the latter have been made susceptible 
to its action by cold, damp. or change of weather ; but 
fy anount of cold or damp will cause rheumatism, if 
the biood is not already charged with uric acid. Hence 
the numerous cures that have been effected in cases of 
rheumatism and sciatica by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, 
which purify and enrich the blood, not only cure the 
d'seas>, but enable the system to resist it. Thin, weak, 
poor bluod is a disease in itself, called anemia, the 
effects of which are pallor of the face, colourless lips, 
p:'pitation of the heart. breathlessness after sli¢ht 
exertion (especially running upstairs), weakness, loss of 
appetite, and an especial liability to chest complaints, 
lnfivenza, and conswnption. By enriching the blood 
and increasing its red-coloured constituents (the healthy 
part of the blood). Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills cure anemia, 
eradicating the disease, end causing all these symptoms 
to disappear. 


3. What is the Work Done by the Blood ? 


The blood is at once the cleanser and the food-carrier 
of tho human bedy. Absorbing the nourishment from 
food trongh the walls of the stomach, the blood carries 
this nourishment to every part of the system. At the 
Sime tine, it carries off the impurities that need to be 
Ctuinated. The performance by the blood of these 
Tunctions is dependent upon its own condition. If 
the hlood is deficient in quantity, it cannot nourish the 
orzins, and the food taken remains uni Hence 
rrises the indigestion so troublesome to pale anainic 


I rsons; for the unused food gives rise to dyspepsia, 
ind yepepsia to bile and to idity of the liver. ck 
OF Hood is the direct cause 


hysical and functional 
Wwenkness, headaches, palpitations at the heart. and 
Pain. breathlessness after exertion, backaches. cold feet 
und the general wretchedness of “delicate” people. 
The special troubles of girls in their development 
nearly always arise from anemia; in popular language, 
— | a es blood”; and Dr. Wiliam Pink Puls 
uch directly increase the supply and richness 
the blood, cure all the ston of that lack in a 


manner often spoken of as “ miraculous.” 


ee 
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4. Is there any way of ascertaining whether 
the Blood is at fault when we are ill? 


Yes. Itis any to tell whether one is bloodless, or 
whether the blood is poor. ‘The lips, and especially the 
red skin just inside the lips, is pale and whitish-looking 
in such cases, bec.use the skin is very thin just there, 
and the colour of the blood in its minute, capillary 
vessels shows through. Rich, red blood vives red lips 
and gums; the werd rosiness of a girl's cheeks is 
similarevidence. Another very good test is to pull down 
the lower eyelid, so as to see inside it. If this is pale or 
streaked with tiny, unwholesome looking veins, you are 
anxmic—that is, you have too little blood, and you need 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills to make fresh blood, richer 
lood, more healthy blood. That is their especial 
virtue. The greater part of their cures in diseases of 
several kinds arise simply from their power of making 
new blood, and improving the quality of it. In this wa 
they cure such things a3 anemia, already mentioned, 
and all the symptoms of impoverished, impure blood 
(often mistaken for diseases in themselves), such as 
scrofula, chronic erysipelas, eczema, pimples, and other 
skin eruptions, rickets (arising from imperfect nutrition 
in children), and the earlier stages of consumption, 


5. What is Meant by Imperfect Nutrition? 


Imperfect nutrition means, ia plain English, not 
gine sufficient nourishment out of the food taken. 
Vhen we swallow food, it should be first digested by 
the stomach, and then its nowishing constituents 
should be absorbed, through the walls of the stomach, 
by the blood, and carried to all parts of the body to 
nourish them. When the blood dues not do this dey 
there arise two things—first, indigestion. because the 
food that is taken is not used; and secondly, imperfect 
nutrition, because the body cries out for food which the 
blood cannot absorb. It is 2 great mistake to take 
urgative pills and mixtures for this. What is needed 
is to help the blood to do its own work. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills get the credit of curing many cases where, 
really, all they do is to make the food taken do its own 
work: but nothing else helps it so well as Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills to do this. In other words, many things 
which we tuke for diseases ave simply starvation, no- 
thing more. Neuralgia and nervousness are very often 
art starvation ; but in cases of this kind Dr. Williams’ 
ink Pills do good in a double way. They not onl 
enable us to get this whole benefit from our food, 
making our food nourish us, but they directly help the 
nerves. 


6. What are Nerves ? 


Nerves have been called by a witty doctor the tele- 
graph wires of the body. They are, then, tubular cords 
originating in the brain, and passing to all parts of 
the body. They are what we feel with—or, rather, they 
are the messengers of the brain. When the nerves are 
slack and out of order, all sorts of discomforts arise. 
Neuralgia, unnatural acuteness of the senses (especially 
hearing), which causes the miserable sensitiveness 
which we call “nervousness;” headache, sciatica, and 
St. Vitus’ dance (or inability to control the action of 
the muscles) are all nervous disorders. Epilepsy or fits 
(falling sickness) is an affection of the nerves and 
brain. The graver diseases of the nervous system are 
paralysis and locomotor ataxy. All these, as they 
arise from disease of the nerves, have been cured by the 
two-fold action of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, which 
nourish the blood, and thus fortify the body, and at the 
same time act as a nerve tonic, giving direct help to the 
nerves and brain. They have cured many cases that 
were declared incurable by ordinary medicine. 


7. What is Paralysis? 


The signs of paralysis are, lroadiy speaking, first a 
loss of zeneation ii some parts of the body (so that the 
flesh is numb, and cannot fecl so acutely as other 
parts). and later, inability to control the muscles. so 
that the limbs tremble and quiver and e:nnot be kept 
still. When either of these symptoms occur, there is 
danger of a severe stroke of p:ralysis coming on. Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills will prevent this. if taken according 
to directions and xt the rizht time; and they also cure 
paralysis, but more slowly. When there has been 
a stroke of paralysis. the patient commonly loses all 
use of some part of the body, or is stricken power- 
less all down one side. He cannot feel, cannot control 
his movements, There will le gveat pain of a shooting 
character getting worse and worse. Locomotor ataxy, 
considered by doctors the most hopeless form of para- 
lysis, and always regarded as incurabl> until Dr. 

Villiams’ Pink Pills created a sensation by curing many 
severe cases, is marked by agonising pains in the spine, 
by a peculiar gait in walking. absolute inability to stand 
on the fect in the dark, and the total loss of functions. 
The first case that attracted attention to the power of 
curing this horrible disease possessed by Dr. Williams 
Pink Pills was that of John Marshall, who had been 
certified as so absolutely incurable, after rigid examina- 
tion by many able doctors, that an insurance company 
in which he had policy thought it worth while to pay 
down the money insured, and did pay it, just as if he 
were already dead. The doctors (including some 
eminent specialists) declared that he could not possibly 
live. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills cured him. When they 


ave 
533 
were taken, he lay in bed speechless and unable to move 
hand or foot. By degrees he recovered, first being 
lifted from bed, then walking with crutches, and finally 


ee to perfect health. He has been repeatedly 
examined and found robust and strong. 


8. Is this Locomotor Ataxy a Common 
Disease ? 


Happily not. It is the extreme form of nervous 
exhaustion and injury. But when Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills have cured such extreme cases as this, it is easy 
to understand how they cure so quickly and perman- 
ently the less severe nervous ailments already named. 
One thing is important to remember. It is only Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, correctly so 
labelled and sold, that cure. Substitutes never cured 
anyone, 


9. What are “ Substitutes ”’ ? 


“Substitutes” are imitations of goods that have 
earned a reputation by their own merit. The chief 
al requisite in a substitute is that it sball look a3 
much like the real goods as possible, while sneaking 
sufficiently outside the border land of legality to evade 
the trade mark law. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, by their 
numerous striking cures and the publicity given to the 
latter, have obtained a Se popularity. Not being 
like ordinary medicine they do not admit of being sold 
cheap, and do not yield so much profit to the shop- 
keeper as some other thin The majority of shop- 
keepers, being honest tradesmen, recognise that the 
large sale of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills compensates them 
for the profit being somewhat smaller on each box. 
But there are here and there other shopkeepers, not so 
honest and straightforward, who care more for their 
own pockets than the health of their customers. They 
obtain, very cheaply, ready-made pills, ordinary pills, 
resembling Dr. Williams” Pink Pills only in their 
colour, which they buy by the pound, label “Pink 
Pills,” and try to palm off on people whom they think 
it easy to deceive. These are “substitutes,” and the 
price at which they are sold (and even at these prices 
they are nearly all profit, often costing less than the 
bott'es or boxes they are put into) shows what they 
are made of. The people who sell these pills (and we 
repeat that it is only here and there that a retailer 
lends himself to such trickery, the great majority 
being worthy, honest men, who earn every ones 
respect) tell all sorts of stories about the substitutes, 
often pretending to make them themselves, and also 
claiming that they are similar in composition to 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. Enough has been said to expose 
the character of these stories, and to show what the 
people who tell them think of those they tell them to. 
The cheap price (which really exposes the whole fraud) 
is precisely what is made the most of. Never accept 
any “pink pills” that are sold loose or in any other 
form than a package about two inches long, as bi. 
round as a halfpenny, and bearing all the seven words, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. If the 
bear all these seven words there is no danger of their 
being anything but genuine; without the seven words 
(all seven of them) they cannot possibly be genuine. 
Many thousands of cures by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
have been published and proved. There is no case on 
record of any cure by a substitute—for reasons 
sufficiently obvious, 


ASK YOUR OWN QUESTIONS. 
REPLigs FOR NOTHING. 


If your health is not in every way satisfactory; if you 
feel weak, languid, and not “up to par”; or if you have 
any ailment. great or small, that gives you trouble, 
write to the Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46 Hol- 
born Viaduct, London, E.C., and explain what is the 
matter. You will receive a prompt reply, telling you 
whether Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured similar 
eases or not. This offer is for ladies as well as gentle- 
men, and no stamp need be sent for postage on the 
reply. _Do not hesitate to write because your case is 
chronic, of has been pronounced incurable. Mau 
cases declared incuralle at hospitals have been cured. 
Your letter will be treated as private and confidential. 
Moreover, if the pills are not suited to your case, we 
shall be eager to tell you. We will not sell pills where 
we do not think they will cure, because we do not want 
people to take Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills and not be 
eured. Our business is all built up on the reputation 
of the people whom they have cured. The fact that it 
is the largest business of the kind in the world showa 
what the pills will do and have done. When writing 
please mention that you are a reader of Pearzon’s 
Weekly, and you will receive a prompt reply. 

You owe it to yourself, and to your family, to take 
care of your health. A little ailment may grow into 
a deadly disease. Taken in time, a very little treat. 
ment will cure what, neglected, might ruin all your 
after-life. Even the condition (so frequently noted) of 
being “ran down,” or “out of sorts,” from overwork, 
worry, and the manifold cares of life, ought not to be 
neglected. A tonic makes to many a man and woman, 
not actually ill, all the difference in the world hetween 
Seppisens and misery, weakness and strength, avundant 
health and “middlingness.” The safest, most imme- 
diately effective, and most a ble tonic ever 
discovered is Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
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if you Want to Get Well .. . 
» »« « and Keep in Good Health, 


TAKE Ei 
WARNER’S ‘SARE’ CURE cures all LIVER and KIDNEY hicriatade ss ‘SAFE’ CURE assists DIGESTION and ASSIMILA. | 
DISEASES. iN. ne ; 
WARNER’S ‘SAFE’ CURE taken three times a day will alvays keep | WARNER’S ‘SAFE’ CURE will insure pure and healthy blood, anc 
the KIDNEYS and LIVER in Healthy action, consequently ee BGRE — Pere eee 
"Ss ‘ : E is a great preventive of KIDNEY and | WARNER’S ‘SAF is the greates ie, 
eas ae gee Human *Rantiet removes INFLAMMATION and CATARRH of BLADDER. 
WARNER'S ‘SAFE’ CURE is a scientific medicine used all over the World. 
= = = Stands On Its Merits. - = = : 
Neighb hat it has done for them. | 
Ask your Friends and Neighbours what i 
{ 
: e i . IAM SMITH, 2 Arthur Place, Major J. M’MURIAY, Springfield House, Mr. JOHN J, ADDISON, The Hill, Giisiend, 
ee Senden, Bou exacted i eae yaks oc to me iiastend’s Kutanos, drag, writes {hat por a Err Cumberland, states that in the year 1893 ue| 
Bright's Disease ot i gs, and s-veral ira gg el lal Peate Pa og regularly every six ‘months, monierimes me malice) se : art . aioe t 
are cteaaancicer| | Zeta, payecces greets Rieer| | Btaortio ite mers a Cu ang] | TusCOnNY men by hig Werera 
i igo pla’ a long « medic: at- Cy e : 
te ne oe came te ore] | een ae] | ig IMR | [ern be ato em ot ey | 
therapeutic value of this great remedy, wonderful medizine, indication of Rheumatic Gout. complaint. 


For Sale by Chemists and Druggists all over the Worid. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. | 


NEW MATTRESS| 


WATESPRCOF, VERM!NPROOF. 


STERILIZED. 
SANITARY MATTRESS. 
PRICES 


2ft. Gin. 26/10, Sft. 32 2, Sf. 6in. 37.7, § 
4it. 43-., 4ft. Cin. 48.4, Sit. 53.9.5 


er Ne! 


’ A SIGN=POST THAT 
DENT’S |TRAVELS ALONG THE 
PATH IT POINTS OUT, 
‘Lhe usual sigu-post stands st’: 
although itself inting the road ‘) 
the wayfarer. The writer, desirii:. 
to point out to members of tie 
public the great advantage in t:: 
use of Chivers’ Jellies, hin< ‘i 
travels along the path he indic:t-- 
He buys and uses in his own fau::iy 
Chivers’ Jellies, Lecause pract!:ci 
trial has demonstrated their va!:.”. 
Of all guides, the best is surely «12 
who speaks and advises frou ii: 
own knowledge and experience, 
in this connection it emphe:'-: 
what the writer has to say when !, 
figuratively to the reader as a si: 
post, points out tho value il 


To Asthma Sufferers. } eS. 
FO is Sea at reset dors ¢.deeb | gmc) TOOTHACHE GUM 
ae Bs 


STOPS TOOTHACHE 
INSTANTLY. 


~ (GUARANTEED.) 
%\ Docs not burn or melt in 
28 Endsleigh Gardens, London. F the mouth, 


——= = =~ This is not a chewing 
The Reason Why 


gum. 
- We can offer the . 


R, All chemists, 710., or by 
well Afair.) Ppostonreceipt of price. 

Finest Calico ||c«» 
at Sd. per yard 


C 8. DENT & Co.,3, Farring-lon Avenue, London, E.C. 
instead of 7d. is because we ourselves 


wd Sold by all Chemisis and Herb- 
A‘ alists in Tins at!s. each. Froe 
Sample sent on receipt of Post 
Card toP..tter & Clarke. Whole 
sale Druzzists, London, 
—— 


HOW TO 
Sold in bottlos at ew si 2, 46. . ‘ 
Bie A Sete ths tanes cee reserve 


Dr. Reoke’s Oricntal Pills The Eyesight 


Arc composed ef the choicest camnand baleatie 


3 
d 
$ 
9 


Beautiful Black Sprinsy Patent Hair, 
equal in dun culty 2 the Best Horsehair 
ut one Lalf the price. 


har Be Boni pea orien = 5 3 8 send this little book free. tt advantages of Chivers’ Jellies. T!e 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF OUR PATERT HAI3. Rnown is the: Rate rary orate : cai to felis of ges 
Sen ersh with order dizect to tie enrich the blcol, cleanee and give tune and 


perial characteristics of the-2 
Jellies is their natural, deliciv:<, 
and wholesome flavouring. In the 
fruit season, the fresh, ripe juices 


Manufacturers: BE PAID to 


THE SANITARY MATTRESS Co. Ltd., f 
11 Lordon Street, London, B.0. 


Send for 12-¥ard Trial Parcol. S Rat aia 

. 4 Money returned if not as represented, patsrte om, for the booklet frait eee from the 4 ape 

? h L m VAY if calico is sent back to us in good as above. » anc rwards use O uve 

Don’t Blame the Lamp fk ’ order. NIXON & KILLICK, Dept. 8, the delicious flavours which rende:s 

Trexeven man ection, wick Eafe Beilin, Clate fly) eae 5\ oe oe and Manufacturers, Chivers’ Jellies so welcome «1 
ie. - 4 


appreciated in every home wi:.:¢ 
they have been tried. Chivers 224 
Sons are Fruit Farmers, and all :!¢ 
fruit over a t area comes *o 
them fresh and sweet on the 4 


NOT A “PATENT.” 


is the most iarvellous discase destroyer ever discovered; an 
=) fo yin Addition to the Materia Medica, both for INTERNAL 
an 5 


EPPS’S 


EXTERNAL use. 23 
is not manufactured, but comes from a mine, an abeckately j 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. Y= natural product. It is a powerful, harmless TONIC 


HEADS ote pon He » and there are few ailments lined pans, so that extreme elem 
ee A ee ness and daintiness are addit.n 
i if ies, Th 
A FREE SAMPLE hall marks of Chivers’ Jellies. Tie 
OF VITZ-ORE 


flavours are various: Orange and 
Sufficient for 16 doses. 


srorsth tothestamach, Frequently one dose 
bake, ing buil agreeable astonishment and 
reliei, 

In boxes at 1 14, 29, and 4,6 each, by Chemists 
and Druggi-' erywhere. 


eve 


Lemon, Rasp , Straw’ eters 
and nearly en Gone and Stores 
keep them for sale. Hialf.pint:. 
2id.; Pints, 44d.; Quarts, 8d. If 
‘ou_haven’t tried them, write to 
. Chivers and Sons’ Fruit Far, 
— Cambs., for a free samp'e 


Dr.Charies 
ba. viieh on wren afer sping roms cic ES eJOY 
diy 


IMM! TELY RELIEVE 


ASTHMA 


plans nor wore cofeen Puanxaczoricat Jovnmst says: “ Uauewally as) ofeximilation.” 


can only be obtained from inted Chemist 
direct from enough 
V-0 Goeee) and 2/0 net, ciate tors 


. Heattu says: “ A non-constipat'ng ferruginous solution, easily assimilable by 
MEDICAL BATTERY Ge.., Lro. the digestive organs.” 
489, OXFORD ST." Barrisx ap Corostat Davactsr says: “The natural combination of salts, 


Send for IMustrated Book, pest free. which & found to be the virtue of healing springs, 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 28, 1899. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE 
AVERAGE WOMAN. 


Here's A Litrhe Tak. Asour Muscies anp 
MuscuLakR DEVELOPMENT, AND A Few Conm- 
PARISONS THAT WILL INTEREST You. 


Ir is an admitted fact that woman is the weaker 
vessel—always was and always will be. This, no doubt, 
ia because man, on the whole, prefers in woman grace 
und tenderness, while she prefers in man strength and 
activity. There is, of course, no good reason why a 
woman should equal man in physical or mental strength. 
Yet it is of more than ordinary interest to know the 
why and the wherefore of, and the comparative differ. 
enee in, the strength of the two sexes. 

A scientist who sct himself this task, has prepared 
some remarkable comparisons. The result of this study 
ig of ysreat value, by reason of the tests having been 
made with a newly improved dynamonieter, the working 
of which is very accurate. 

The figures given in the table below indicate the 
strength of each individual group of muscles for tle 
average manandwoman. They are based upon the study 
of two hundred healthy young men between the ages of 
cighteen and thirty, and upon an eyual number cf 
healthy women of the same ages. 


Men. 


Woinen, 


Muscles of Inspiration... °9}) Muscles of Inspiration... °4 
Muse es of Expiration... 2°) Muscles of Expiration... 14 
Nock Anterior .....6se00 . 8 Neck Anterior 0.0.0... 19 
Hand Extensors........... 5b Hand Extensors..... 20 
Neck Posterior . 73 Neck Posterior ..... OF 
Arm Flexors .... 120 Arm Flexors ..... 45 
Neck Lateral .... 126 Arm Extensora ..... wae 5S 
Arm Exstensors ..... 127 Forearm Supiiut ies... 57 
Forearm Pronators 134 Forearm Pronstors ...... 57 
Trank Anterior . 139 Neck Lateral ..., 60 
Deltoid....... 1W Delioid.......... 71 
Forearm Su - 143 Trun* Auterior . eB) 
Foot Flexors .... fap Cs) Inspiration (wais 7 
Shoulder Retractors...... 160 Inspiration (chest) 85 
Inspiration (waist) ...... 172 Foot Flexors ......4. sv 
la nus Dorsi Shonlder Retractors.. 95 
tuspiration (chest).. Latissimus Dorsi ......006 wy 
Ley Flexors ........ Peetoral ere 4 
‘thigh Abductozs .. Leg Flexors......00 swasevens 116 
Vosvtorall .......:200s00 Leg Extensora ssssceee 123 
Thigh Adductors .. Hand Flexors...... a 125 
Log Extensors . Thigh Alsluctora csccooee 135 
Hand Fiexors Thigh Adcductors .. 142 
Vrank Lateral, ral 154 
Thigh Flezors.... 166 
Thigh Extensor: 17% 
Cheat: sccssseccnsss Thigh Extensors Wh 
Trunk Po-terior.... Thigh Flexors . . 179 
Foot Extensors ..... Left Arm............. . 863 
Left Arm......... Foot Extcusors . » B64 
Right Arm Right Arm ....... + 373 
Tronk Trunk ....... - BG 
Right Leg Left Leg .... -- 659 
Left Leg ....... Right Leg .......... . 663 
Chest and Tru: Chest and Trunk . nee 
Both Arias Both Arms.... 7 
Both Legs Both Legs . 

Eniire Body Entire Body . 


It will be seen at a glance that the difference is very 
marked. It is the peculiarity of these differentiations 
that are more than iuteresting. You will notice that 
the hand flexors in men have just twice the strength of 
the urm flexors, while in women the hand flexors are 
nearly three times as strong as those of the arm. 

, itis only in scme few muscles, however, that woman 
Is, comparatively, stronger than man. Altogether, man 
is two and one-half times as strong as woman. The 
reason for the greater weakness in certain muscles in 
women is very manifest. Women engage less in the 
laborious employments which call into play all the 
muscies of the body. 

That woman is stronger in the legs is duc, no doubt, 
to their being of necessity more used than any of the 
other muscles, The legs of women Leing shorter than 
min, accounts, in part, for the greater strength of the 
thigh flexors. 

The same rule will hold good for the thigh 
abductors and adductors, which are relatively the 
s‘rongest muscles posszesed by women, the muscles 
that are relatively weakest in woman being in the 
arn, 

Perhaps the most interesting point to be traced out 
of the table given is that the strength of the average 
woman, in comparison with her weight, is less than two- 
thirds that of the average man, and the strength of the 
average woman in comparison with her height is only 
four-sevenths that of the average man. 

The total strength of the average woman, as compared 
with the total strength of the average man, is ‘53. 

The same as to weight is ‘86. 

The same as to height is ‘92. 

It is interesting to note that the strength of each 
division of the body is more than sufficient to lift the 
entire body. Even the smallest total found—that for 
the chest in woman—is able to lift one and one-quarter 
times the Nig rides the body. : 

Thus the riority of woman to man—only in a 
mere matter of muscles and s th, remember—has 


en conclusively shown. And so long as she remains 
this frail, 
her to his 
superior 


doyendent creature, man will rejoice to take 
bosom to be the dear partner of his joys and 
strength, ; 
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The Magician and the King. 


THERE is a good story told of a magician who has 
recently passed the great divide. He was a world- 
travelled player, and his wanderings sect him upon one 
occasion in far away New Zealand. It was arranged 
that he should give an exhibition of mind reading before 
the King of the Maoris. After some parleying it was 
decided that the King himself should conceal the article 
which the magician was to discover, 

The mind reader left the room, and, after a 
time, was brought back blindfolded, as is the custom 
in such performances. After some time, the magician 
declared that the hidden article was in the King's 
mouth. His majesty shook his head savagely in 
the negative. The magician insisted upon his point 
and demanded that the King’s mouth be opened wid>. 
The King refused. 

The magician insisted, and the excitement l:ecame 
very great, until at last the dusky King reluctantly 
opened his jaws. The article wea not there! ‘The 
next instant, however, the King was taken with a 
violent fit of coughi:g. He had tried to swallow the 
lost article, a button, but could not, and was compelled 
to cough it up. 

The Maoris were uproarious with mirth. They 
did not know which to admire the more—the wisdom of 
the magiciin or the heroism of the King, 
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An Operation in Sealskin—Related 
Without Comment. 


It happened in a palatial West-end fur store « propos 
of a seulskin coat. The prospective customer was 
unknown to the saleswoman, Lut was evidently a person 
of distinction. 

The long-suffering saleswoman felt her patience 
wearing threadbare as one cout after another was tried 
on and rejected. But at last, after everything in the 
shop had been exhibited, the lady said reflectively : 
“Well, none cf these really suit me; but as my time is 
so limited and I must have a fur coat, I will take the 
one with the suble collar. Two hundred and fifty pounds 
did you say it was?” 

“ Yes, madam; and very special at that pries—a real 
bargain.” 

“Very well, I will take it. You may send it to 
Mrs, Featherstone, at the Cecil. Or, stay! I will take 
it with me. Have it taken down to my cub.” 

She opened her purse as she spoke and turned over a 
sheaf of notes. A look of vexation crossed her face as 
she perceived that she had not the amount in money. 
She hesitated, then tcok from her purse a cheque, 
which she handed to the saleswoman. 

The cheque was for £500, was on a well-known bank 
near by, and was signed Margaret Featherstone. The 
name being quite unknown to the firm, the cus- 
temary precaution of dispatching an inquiry to the 
bank was at once observed. 

After waiting several minutes Mrs. Featherstone 
glanced at ber tiny enamelled watch and said to the 
saleswoman: “Can you not hurry my change a little? 
Iam somewhat presse for time.” 

This occurred twice, after which the situation was 
explained to the lady. Mrs. Featherstone’s head was 
very proudly poiscd. 

: Tease send for my che jue,” she said coldly. “I will 
not take the coat.” 

At this moment the mes:enger retmned and reported 
that the cheque was genuine, and that ample funds were 
on hand to meet it. 

The head clerk and one or two others in authority 
ventur_d words of apology and expostulation, but the 
imperious little hand silenced them all, and the lady 
swept out of the shop with her cheque. 

Less than half an oe had passed when the offended 


customer idee dei everybody by returning. With 
charming frankness she explained that she was ashamed 


of her display of temper, a Indy’s slight acquaintance 
with business usages being her only excuse. 

The coat was dclivered on the spot toacash boy to be 
taken downstairs to Mrs. Featherstone’s cab. The 
change (£250) was handed to the lady. 

Meanwhile the cashier sat gazing at the cheque, his 
brow corrugated with deep thought. Something seemed 
to trouble him. He rang a bell sharply, and said to the 
clerk who answered the call: “ Roberts, take this over 
to the bank and collect. Be as quick as you can.” 

A quarter of an hour later the clerk returned and said 
with suppressed emotion: “No funds. Lady withdrew 
entire deposit soon after I was in before.” 
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Mistress: “Bridget, what is the clock doing on the 
” Tain: “Didn’t you tell me ter boil the eggs five 
minutes by the clock?” 
—_—_~»f——_—_ 
Sue Wno Hap Been Asroab: “ And what do you 


hink? At Monte Carlo I placed a five-frane piece on 
the, number of my age on the roulette board, and 


” 


"She Who Had Not Been Abroad: “ But, dear, there 
are only thirty-six numbers in roulette. 


We Apologise 
and Explain. 


wan offer tosome hundreds of the readers who have 

%| sent in their application coupons for the Best 
Books our sincerest apologies for the delay in 
forwarding their parcels. Unhappily, it is not 
within our capacity—which, after all, is but 
human, to tell in advance how successful any one 
of our offers is Ecing to be. We anticipated a goodly 
number of orders fcr these books; in fact, we made arrange- 
ments for what we considered to be quite an enormozs cemand, 
but we were not even sanguine enough. The printers and 
tinders have been werking overtime for the past five weeks: 
they have added thirty extra hands to the binding work alone, 
and yet they cannot keep pace with the orders. When people 
decide upon getting a thing, they want it at ence, Quite 
right. We don’t blame them. But thz time has not yct come 
when books can be turned out at a moment’s nolice—-good, 
well-printed, well-bound books, that is. 

So we have to apologise and explain, and hope that those 
to whom the apology and explanation applies will accept it in 
good grace. 

By-the-way, the carriage on all the parcels of books is 
prepaid to any part of the United Kingdom, and it is necessary 
that each initial payment of ten shillings should be accom- 
panied by one or other of the coupons below, filied up and 
signed according to the conditicns. 
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TA’ AIDA ASS 2. ap 22 / 
PEARSONS BST BOOKS. 
A List of the Volumes may be had Fost Free oa Application. 

SOOSCOOSSECEOOOOSOSOOOOOOOS 


Cash down, £3 15s 
Instalments, £4 Os 


100 
CLOTH {Cash down, £7 0s. 
BINDING ) Instalments, £7 10s. 


HALF )Cash down, £10 Cs. | Cash down, £5 Os 
MOROCCO | Instalments,£10 10s. | Instalments,£5 5s. 


All communicatiors to be made to ** Best Books De: arimeat,"* 
C. Arthsg Pestsca Lid., Hearietia Street, London, W.C. 


What Some Cyclists Endure. 


Miss Mary Kroun, the composer, once told a 
representative of P.\W. that she found bicycle 
riding interfered with a musical ear, rendering the 
latter false, quoting as an example one or two of her 
own pupils, who, until they went in for cycling, had a 
particularly true ear, but at the timc mentioned had 
developed a false ear, misjudging a note by as much as 
half a tone. 

A physician has just given it as his opinion that 
Dicycle hallustuations are becoming a recognised nervous 
disorder. “I know of half-a-dozen cases,” said he, “and 
there are, I suppose, many more. These hallucinations 
take various forms, A lady patient consulted me not 
long ago, and she said that when riding in a 
thoroughfare along which tram-curs run, she feels a 
wild impulse to topple against a car when she meets one. 
She cannot help the feeling. She is a good rider. 

“ Another Jady said that whenever she is out ridiny 
she feels that somebody is riding behind her. scorchiny 
as it were, and is going to run into her machine at an 
moment. Of course, there is no ground for the lady’s 
fears. She is hysterical. She only feels this sensa- 
tion when she is riding ulone, but not when she has a 
cou:panion. 

wh nervous man came into my surgery recently, and 
desired me to examine his eycs. I found them all right. 
He suid that when he was out riding, the ground 
scemed to curl up before him, and occasionally to slip 
away from him. This curling process continued as long 
as ho rode, commencing to attack him a few minutes 
after he started on a journey. It was easy to sce where 
the mischief lay. e stared at the ground or at the 
front wheel, then raised his head, when the curling up 
of the landscape began—really caused by the sudden 
flow of blood to and from the brain. ? 

“If a rider sits up straight on his machine, these 
sensations cannot occur. have now a Page lady 
patient, another cyclist, who complains of trembling 
violently whenever she rides on her bicycle, and the 
strange part of it is that she imparts the agitated 
motion to her machine. It does not appear to exhaust 
her, so there is the probability that she will outgrow the 
uncoinfortable feeling. 

“All these cases point to the fact that the riders 
referred to are endowed with a highly-tensioned nervous 
system, producing peculiar hallucinations, named at 
present * bicycle hysterics.” : 

“From a health point of view, I regard cycling as a 
very valuable pastime, but I do not believe in long 
journey rides such as London to Brighton and back ina 
day. Then it becomes very mischievous. There is one 
factor cyclists should always consider—the heart. It 
must not be overtaxed; it is brought into play very 
much whilst you are cycling.” 


“Some thoughts must ever go unspoken,” notably those of the lady who arrives when HOME NOTES is sold out. 
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The Craze for Wearing Paper 
Round the Neck. 


Parer collars, to a great extent, are becoming 
obsolete. At no time were they very much in vogue in 
England, doul.tless owing to the cheapness of linen 
goods, but when first introduced into America in 1854, 
they were chiefly used for stage purposes, and subse- 
quently became quite fashionable. 

The invertor and introducer was Walter Hunt, who, 
at one time, contested with Elias Howe the priority of 
inventing the sewing machine. It was not until 1862, 
however, that paper collars were first seriously intro- 
duced as an article of wearing apparel, the “turn- 
down” collar, stamped on the outside to imitate 
stitching, being then introduced. On account of the 
Civil War, the premium on gold, dearness of linen, and 
the poor laundry facilities, the time seemed particularly 
favourable for the introduction of the paper article into 
America. It became popular at once ainong the soldiers | 
and it was not long before the use was quite general. 

Commercial enterprise improved the collar, and 
finality was reached in 1870, when the paper collar was | 
covered with muslin on the outerside. This change was | 


popular, as it gave tl.e collars strength. and made them ! icy heart of yours ?” 


more like linen, and in a compuratively short time it | 
drove the al!l-paper collars out of the market. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1867 an American firm set | 
up a plant and manufactured paper collars before the | 
eyes of visitors. Asa result, orderscame to the United | 
States for machinery, and 


business, sending they product all over Europe. T 


original German factory, at Leipsic, is still in opera- | You might say a dial-ect.” 


tion, but the others are no longer running. | 

The demand for paper collars has steadily declined ; 
during the past twenty years, the falling-off being due 
to the reduced price of linen, the improvement of 
laundry facilities, but, above all, to the introduction of | 
the indiarubter end celluloid collara. 


In the United States, where the collar originated, | they are living before their time, so we keep their articles 


» | ; fe ti ” 
producing on an average ahout 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 | iE aE 


there are now only two operating paper collur factories 


collars per year. At its height this industry was one of 
considerah'e imyortance, about forty firms _ being 
engaged in this line of manufacturing in the Unite 
States, and the output in 1868 amounted to some 


about £1,670,000, 


At the present time there is a probability of the | 


paper collar bein; Doomed in Russia. 


NW, 


OS) 
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| but all the same I am not in the cold storage business.” 


aper collar factories were | the ticking of a clock. | 
soon started in Germany, which for a time did a ad ja language of its own. 
e 


' long before you pu 


490,000,000) collars, the wholesale value of which was | in proving that.” 


contrary, as the church register which contained the 
entry of my birth was burnt in the year 1845.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 28, 1899. 


iWhy Red Indians Paint. 


“¢Wuay do Indians paint their faces?’ I have asked 
that question of hundreds of red men, and have received 
but one answer,” says an explorer who has travelled 
much in the wilder regions of North America. 

“Of all the tribes that I have visited but one has a 
legend accounting for the hideous decorations that are 
to be seen on the faces of Indians under all ceremonial 
circumstances. 

“T was sitting at a camp fire in a village of Jacarilla 
Apaches one night listening to the stories and legends 
that were being told, when I propounded the old ques- 
tion again, hardly expecting even the usual expression 
of ignorance that hides so many of the thoughts of the 
Indians. 

“To my surprise, howewr, I received the answer that 
I least expected. An old fellow, who had sat all the 
evening listening to the stories without changing his 
attitude, grunted and straightened up _as he heard the 

uestion. Proceeding with all due solemnity, he told 
the following legend : 

“*Long ago, when men were weak and animals were 
big and strong, a chief of the red men who lived in 
these mountains went out to get a deer, for his people 
were hungry. 

“* After walking all day, he saw a deer and shot at it, 
but the arrow was turned aside and wounded a mountain 
lion which was also after the deer. When the lion felt 
the sting of the arrow he jumped up and bounded after 
the man, who ran for life. 

“*He was almost exhausted, and, when he felt his 
strength giving way, he fell to the ground, calling on 
the big bear, who, you know, is the grandfather of men, 
to save him. : 

“The big bear heard the call, and saw that to eave 
the man he had to act quickly, so he scratched his foot 
and sprinkled his blood over the man. 

“* Now. you know, no animal will eat of the bear or 
taste his bleod. So when the lion reached the man he 
smelled the blood and turned away, but as he did so his 
foot scraped the face of the man, leaving the marks of 
hia claws on the blood-smeared face. 

“* When the man found that he was uninjured he was 
so thankful that he left the blood to dry on his face and 
never washed it at all, but left it until it peeled off. 

“* Where the claws of the lion scraped it off there were 
marks that turned brown in the sun, and where the 
blood stayed on it was lighter. You know, all men 


Baby’s Prayer. 


In looking backward now they come to me— 
The ecene, the shadows and the summer air; 
His little head low bowed upon my knee, 
As sweetly offered he his haby prayer ; 
‘‘B’ess papa, an’ mama, an’ all who need, 
An’ pease make me a dood boy, I am p’ayin’. 
Av’ if at firs’, dear Ded, ’on don't sutseed, 
Den twy, twy, twy adain.” 
I smiled—but on the smile there also went 
To God another simple prayer from me, 
Repeated now, with teardrops sadly blent 
For the dear boy wherever he may he; 
“If he should stumble in the untried way, 
Still plead with Thy dear Spirit from aloft : 
Be patient should his feet he led astray, 
Not once, not once, but oft.” 
ee 
A STRIKING countenance is not always an evidence of 
Consider the Wm. goat, for instance. 
ef 
“ Counp you not, if you tried, grant mea place in that 


“My heart may be of ice, as you say, Mr. Sophleigh, 


—s $e 


Sopnra (sentimentally): “I dearly love to listen to 
t seems to me that a clock has 


Mr. Smart: “ Yes, Sophia, the clock has a language— 


————— 

Town ty: “ Why do you keep articles you accept so 
biish them ¥” 

Publisher: “To compliment the writers.” 

Townly: “ What do you mean?” 2 
Publisher : ‘Oh, all these authora have an idea that 


——_ 3. 
JupcE: “ Your age?” 
Lady: “Thirty years.” 
Judge (incredulously): “ You will have some difficulty 


dy (excitedly): “ You'll find it hard to prove the 


paint their faces that way with blood and scrape it off in 
streaks when they hunt or go to war. 


Purity in Food. 


Purity is all-important where food is concerned. The body can 
only be kept in a healthy condition by means of wholesome, nourishing, 
mildly stimulative food. ‘Whatever falls short of that is either useless 
or harmful. When the body is inadequately supplied with true foods— 
foods containing the active principles of life—it becomes unable to repel 
the attacks cf discase, to resist the colds and chills incident to wintry 
weather, to avoid the lurking danger of the cold season—influenza. 


Bovril is pure concentrated nourishment—health-giving, strength- 
giving, warmth-giving. Whatever nourishing, strengthening and 
stimulating properties are contained in the primest ox beef—these Bovril 
contains in a scientifically condensed form—and these alone. In this it 
differs totally from ordinary meat extracts and essences, which merely 
stimulate without nourishing ; whereas Bovril is so rich in albuminoids 


m? 


that it has been aptly described as “liquid life.” 


EEK ENDING 
a 98, 1899. 


«The Rose of Judab.” 


/ & TALE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


POSS OSOSOSSSSOSOSOSOOOSD 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 


sutlor of “The Angel of the Revolution,” “Valtar the 
Qjt-Born,” “ Briton or Bocr?” etc., etc. 
SPHSSSOSSSSSSOSHOCOV OSSD 


CHAPTER XXXIII. (continued). 


“Tyou hast refused to come to my side as my Queen. 
Now thou shalt creep to my fect as a slave, and with those 
white arms embrace m knees as I sit on tho throne of 
solomon. And thereshalt thou swear by thenamo of thy God 
to yield thyself to me and none other so long as thy life 
shall last. This thou shalt do that that proud spirit which 
has defied me may be duly humbled, and when thou hast 
dene it these who love thee,” ho went on, waving his han‘ 
towards the prisoners, “shalt sit down and feast beside 
the, but if thou shalt fail in one jot or tittle of thy 
homtge, or if thy lips refuse to speak such words as my 
«ys -hall delight to hear, then they shall have other and 
hicher seats from which they shall look down on such 
further punishment as thine obstinacy shall carn. So now 
cheose, and that quickly, where these friends and guests of 

‘ine shall sit.’ 
re ho said this Belshazzar turned and moved unsteadily 
towards the throne of Solomon. Miriam and Nitocris hal 
ith sprung to their feet. The dau;;htcr of Mishacl was 
stving with dazed, half-blinded eyes at the hidecusly 
jceniticent seene before her. Where was Belzan? Whe-o 
was Vyrus with his Persians? What were their friends in 
cw City doing? Would they never come, or only after she 
iad bound herself body and soul to Belshazzay by the awful 
. 1) which he had commanded her to wear ? 

pie was just turning to obey, wher Daniel raised his 
yand and cried in a deep voice, which rolled like the 
varning peal of a coming tempest through the silent Lall: 

“Daughter of Judah, it is written: ‘Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain.’ Therefore thou 
shalt not do the bidding of this idolatcr, no, not even to 
sive those who are dearest to thee. Fear not for them nor 
humble thyself before the heathen—him, God shail judge!” 

“Yo the stakes!” shouted Belshazzar in a frenzy of 
passion, “and bring that daughter of a slave here and caat 
her at my feet!” 

The slaves had alreacly scized their victims, and Nanit 
cand Dagan-Malak were making towards Miriam, when a 
ewift, icy blast of air seemed to sweep through tho 
banqneting-hall, Every ono of the thousands of lights was 
ostinguished in a moment, and then, on the will behind the 
throue of Solomon and ketween the two yolden winged 
cherubims, the staring cycs of the horror-stricken guests 
saw a hand, shining with a ghastly grey light, come out cf 
the darkness, and with ono of its fingers trace upon the 
painted wall in letters of fire the four fateful words : 

“MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPIITARSIN.” 

Belshazzar turned as he saw the ghostly hand flit over 
his head, and still standing beforo the sacred throne on 
which he was fated never to sit, ho watched the mystic, 
unknown words take shape in the darkness above him. 

As he gazed the superstition in which his soul was 
steeped utterly overcame him. He sank on his knees 
Lefore the throne, and cried in a voice that rose almost to a 
screun : 

“Itis the hand of a God! I havo sinned! Half my 
kingdom to him who can read me the words.” 

hen through the darkness the deep, selemn tone of 
Danicl rang out again: 

“Tho kingdom is not thine to give, O King, neither the 
hall nor any part of it, for this is the meaning of the woids 
ch the hand of the Lord hath written on the wall of tho 
of thy fathers : 

ENE: God hath numbered thy kingdom,and £nis!.ed it. 

“*Texet: Thou art weighed in the balances, and ait 
found wanting. 

“*Preos: Thy kingdom is divided, and given to tho 
Medes and Persians,’ ” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Tue VENGEANCE oF Benzan. 
_As the solemn words of the Prophet died away into 
dciicuce, Belshazzar’s voice screamed out avain: 

“Lights! Lights! Slaves, bring lights! Belteshazzar, 
end me this accursed darkness! I will do all thy desire.” 
“thou shalt have light, O, King,” came tho reply, “ but 
itshali be the light of thy funeral pyre, for the cup of thine 
7 il doing is full, and this night shall thy soul be required of 

hee.” 

Another scream of fear burst from Belshazzar’s lips. The 
terrified guests and slaves and attendants until now chained 
in their places by fear, began to grope their way wildly 
about the tables and to rush hither and thither in attempts 
to find the doorways. Women were shrieking, men were 
‘creaming and yelling and curaing by all the Gods of 
aot goer seed minutes beforo had a a scene 
of fes i was a lemonium o 
darkness and terror—darkness becken bya ray of light 
sive the grey, ghostly gleam of the fatal Writing on the Wall, 

Thon the uproar within was answered by another uproar 
vithout. A mas rushed in waving a blazing torch above 


lis head and 
The city is betrayed! 
tad 


,, The Persians! The Persians! 
They are even now at the ! 

The scrambling, straggling crowd became motionless in 
&n instant, and evesy eye waa fixed upon the torch. Then 


through the silence there out a clash of 
cymbals and a blare of trum followed. by the quick, 
heavy tramp of armed men. ngs were torn aside 


from the three portals which led into the body of the ban- 
Queting-hall, and ¢hree streams of Persian, ediah and 


“Time was when love and I were well acquainted.” 
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Aseyrinn guards strod: in, the foremost of them bearing 
torches in their left hands and naked swords in their right. 
As the hall became lighted again Belshazzaz, cowering 
beside tho throne of Solomon, looked down in specchless 
fear and horror ut the strange and terrible scenc. 

Daniel and his fellow prisoners were still standing 
motionless hefore the stakes, the yuests, men and women, 
nebles and slaves, were huddled indiscriminately together 
im punic-stricken groups. Scores lay over the tables or on 
the floor, seme drunk and others fainting. ‘The white 
forms of Miriam and the Queen wero standing motionless 
beside their couches—the latter with Amemphis at hex side. 

All this the wretched despot tcok in in a few hurried 
glances, while tho guards filed in and ranged themselves 
along the wails. i 

He left the throne and made a rush towards tho door 
leading on tothe dais. Before he reached it. however, the 
hangings were thrust aside, and a filo of his own guards 
under Karfax strode in, and instantly stiffened up intoa 
wall of steel and brazs across it. 

“ What now, dcg ?” Belshazzar screamed. 
bar the King’s way ? ” 

“The hiver of assavsins is no longer king in Babylon, O 
Belshazzar,” replied Karfax grimly. “Nay, put up thy 
sword, for my orders ave strict. Lock kehind thee. Yonder 
comes the king! ” he went on, pointing with his own sword 
towards the other end of the hall. 

Instinctively Belshazzar turned his head. As ho did 
so enother crash of cymbals and roar of trumpets rang out, 
and the splendid figuie cf Cyrus, steel-helined and white- 
plumed, with Arsames the Mele beside him, strode into 
the hall. But even this vision did not strike such terror 
into his heart as what he saw the noxt moment to the rik 
aud lett of him. — From the right hand portal Moelzar 
marched in at the head of an escort of his own red-robed 
guard, and from the left hanh Bel:an, statelior, stronyer 
and more splendid than ever, led in a file of the binc-robed 
guards of the Queen. 

As their files halied, and their leaders saluted Cyrus in 
the midst of the strange scene, a piercing ery broke from 
the lips of Miriam. 

“ Belzan! Belzan! Thou hast come!” 

Then she clasped her hands to her temples, her body 
ele from side to side and she swayed back fainting on the 
couch. 

“ Go and succour her, Belzan,” said Cyrus with a laugh, 
“She ean Lave no better physician than thee. Fear net; 
joy does net ill.” 

The next moment TBelzan, forgetting everything cls, 
even hi: venveanee on Belshazzar, was knecling by Miriam's 
couch with his arms round hey anil his lips upen hers, 
Then he feit a hind laid softly on his should -r, and looking 
up saw the Queen, her faded checks tnshiny as brightly as 
a girl's, and hee groat deep eyes filled with the light that is 
only kindle] by love. 

“So thou hast come back, my gallant captain,” she 
murmured, “ back to fe and great honours!” 

“You, O Qucen,” he replied, Sand back to love, which is 
better than both.” 

Tho flush dicd ont of the Queen’s checks and tho light 
ont of her eyes, She tuned her head yuickly away, and 
eaid to Amemphis in 2 coll, hard voice: 

“The maiden here hath need of thy kill, Amemphis. 
Doubtless Belzan longs for her eycs to open and look upon 
him.” 

Taen, leaving her couch and descending from the dais, 
she went to where Cyrus was standing with Melzar and 
Daniel and said: 

“Cyrus, Nitocris greets thee—Thou fron the North and 
I from the South in the Palace of Sargon!” 

“Thou art well met, O Queen,” replicd Cyrus. 
forth thew art mistress in Babylon. 
King?” 

“Yonder!” replied the Queen, pointing with a con- 
temptuons gesture toward: the dais. 

And Cyrus loozked up and saw Belshazzar, a pitiablo 
spectacle of rage and terror, standing troubling in his may. 
nificent robes between two of Karfax’s guards, 

“fet him be brought hither,” said the Ning turning 
towards Melzar, “und let the hall be cleared as speedily as 
may be. Thy con has something to say to him.” 

Melzar bowed his plumed head and went off with a grim 
smile on his brone::), war-wern features. 

Meanwhile the Persian, Median and As-yrian soldiers had 
been hard st work cloaring the hall. The guests and ¥ omen 
were driven out as unceremoniously as though they had 
Leen a flock cf sheep, and herded in one of the guard-houses 
in case any of them should bs wanted. Mishacl and his 
wife and kindved were presented by Danicl to the Conqueror, 
who bade them welcome toa new feast which would imme. 
diately begin when certain pressing matters were disposed 
of, and as ho did so he said to Judith: . . 

“Vruly thou art blessed among women, since it was given 
thee to bear such a daughter as this Miriam of thine. My 
eyes have only looked upon her beauty but once, yet I can 
no more wonder at this madness of Belshazzar’s than I can 
at the love of Belzan. Truly, if Belzan were not my friend 
and comrade, I would ask Mishazl and thee to give her to 
mo, 80 thit she might sit beside mo on the throne of the 

hree kingdoms.” 
: They were saved from the difficulty of a reply by the 
return of Melzar with Belshazzar between himself and Kar- 
fax. They forced him on to his knees before Cyrus, and 
Cyrus looked upon him with cold contempt and said : 

“T cannot greet the hirer of assassins as a King, even 
though a crown be on his brow—and that the crown of 
Asshur. This morning thou wert a King. To-night thou 
art a felon and a murderer, in will if not in deed, convicted 
out of the mouths of thine own accomplices. Thou didst 
send Belzan to his death, and only the mercy of the Lord of 
Light saved mo from slaying him—onco the most t 

tain in thy hosts and now in mine. Wherefore thy lifo 
is his to take or spare as pleases him. The King hath 
ken, Tako him away.’ 
ree Belshazzar, raving with anger and yet shuddering 


“Darest thou 


“ Hence- 
Where is ho who was 
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with fear, was pulled up on to his feet and marched 1a-k ta 
the Guards, Meauwhile Ancmphis had quickly restored 
Miriam to consviousness, and after a few swect and tende 
words with her, Belzan had resigned her to her parents and 
kindred and returned to his place by Cyrus. 

Then the King ordered Belshazzar to be brought forward 
again, and stood him before the young soldier and said: 

* Belzan, heve is he who would havo murdered theo 
Deeanse thou wert more blessed in love than he. [ have 
promised thee his life. Toke it as thon wilt, but first let 
Danicl kere tell thee the uv aning of these gilded stakes.” 

“If the Lord my King had delayed his coming much 
longer, cither Miriam must have sworn by the name of the 
Most High to wed Belshazzar this night, or I and all her 
kindred would have been past all human succour, and only 
the might of the Lord could have helped them. — Thad for- 
bidden Miriam to take the oath. Shen the hand of the 
Lord fell upon us, and the word of the Lord spoke throuth 
my lips saying that deliverance was at hand.” ; 

As the Prophe’ ceased speating, Cyrus looked at Belshaz 
zay and then at the three highest stakes. Then he said tu 
Belvan: 

“The son of Nabonidus hath lost a throne to-day. Here 
a Toe give him another, set up and adorned by his own 

innds,’ 

At this Volshavziur utterel a seream of mingle] rage 
and fear and crying: ; r 

“ What—the stake fora King! Ye could not. The Gods 
would not permit it! If {inust die, let me die quickly,” 
mate a de-perate effort (o snatch the daggcr from his girdle. 

Karfax seized his hand in time and Belzan, turning away 
from him to Cyrus, said: ; 

“Lord, he hath been a king and the blood of the Groat 
King fows in his veins. Let these robes be taken from 
him, since he is no longer worthy to wear them. Let his 


j armourand asword bo given hin and in the courtyard 


yonder [ will settle my quarrel with him.” 

“Speken like aman and a soldier!” said Cyrus. 
thou hast others to think of beside thyself. 
thinkert thour” 

“ He is my son,” said the old man proudly. 
have his way, Lord. I have no fear for him.” 

“So be it then,” said Cyrus, “Let Belshazzar go and 
put his armour on him, ant let them fight in the courtyard 
forthwith.” 

Tho Guards released Belshavzav. He looked about him 
for a momentat the scene of lis lost splendour and majesty, 
aud as he did so, his fears vanished ina tumult of sudden 
rage. With a cry like the snarl of a wounded tiger he 
snatel:ed the dagger froin its sheath and sprang at Belzan. 

The falling blade was within an inch of his neck when 
Belzan caught his right wrist in his left hand. Cyrus and 
Karfax and 3elzay had sprung forward to the ve ue, but 

Belzan sliontuato them to stand back. They “eyed, and 
for a few inoments there was a fierce, silent struggle. Then 
Belshazzar's da,ver fell rattling to the pavement from his 
crippled arm. Belzan swiftly shifted his hold and gripped 
him by his lon hair and lear. A choking cry came from 
his Lluo lips as his head wast wisted sideways and back wards, 
there was a dull, faint sound as of the cracking of bone, then 
Bels‘iazzar’s arm fell to his side, a shudder ran through his 
body, Belzan loosened his grip, and all that was left of the 
last of the tyrants of Asshur fell in a shareless heap on the 
floor, and lay there covered with the splendid trappings 
of his lost sovereignty. 

Almost at the same moment there was a shout from one 
of the doors. ‘The Guards opened and Arioch, still beardless, 
but clad in his own Assyrian uniform, aud splashed with 
blood froin head to foot, strode in laughing, with a white 
motionless form lying over hisshoulder. He stopp.d before 
Cyrus and saluted saying: 

“ Lord, that which thou didst command is done, and the 
last sacrifice of blood has been poured out over the altars of 
Bel and Nebo,” 

“ And thou,” laughed Cyrus in reply, “hast taken to thy- 
sclf the zreatest of all the treasures of the temple. Well, 
thon hast done us good service, so wo will not grudge thea 
thy reward, yet it is not every day that a mortal has it 
given to him to wed with the bride of a god. Now take 
her to her friend,” he went on, motioning towards Miriam, 
for he had heard the whole story, “and let her be comforted, 
and do thon go and put on a festal robe.” 

A few moments later Miriam and Maia were in each other's 
arms again. The corpse of Belshazzar was taken away, and 
the feast re-ordered. The stakes were removed from tho 
floor; but the next morning the three highest of them were 
set up again on the river-bank by the Gates of Brass, still 
gilded and garlanded, and from them Asshad, Dagan- 
Malak, and Nanit the Spy looked their last on earth and sky 
and river. 

There was littlo rest for any of the revellers that night, 
and until dawn the walls of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar 
rany with music and song and laughter. The next day 
Cyrus, from a throne raised in the great squaro before tho 
Temple of Bel, read out his own proclamation, assuring the 
lives and equal liberties of all who loyally accepted the new 
conditions of things. Then the whole city as well as the 
camps of the Assyrians, Persians and Median armies fell to 
to celebrating at once the end of Belshazzar’s evil rule, and 
the beginning of the long serics of triumphs which have 
made the name of Cyrus the Great famous for all time. 

That night Nitocris the Queen gave a at feast in the 
Hanging Gardens of Amytis. There, throned beside her 
deliverer and her ally, she called before tho double throne, 
Belzan and Miriam, Arioch and Maia, and on the same spot 
where Belshazzar had caused the maidens of Judah to pass 
before him, and where Miriam had fallon fainting in the 
seat beside Belshazzar, the Patriarch of the Captivity gave 
them his blessing and the aged Queen, in a voice broken by 
an cmotion which few knew the reason of, bade them join 
hands and comfort each other for the dangers and s»rrows, 
the hardships and privations, which the evil love of a dead 
tyrant and the inhuman rites of an idolatrous religion had 
caused them to suffer. 

Tus Ewp, 


“Yet 
Melzar, what 


“Let him 


Time is when HOME NOTES has knocked Love “ out of time-” 
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The Craze for Wearing Paper 
Round the Neck. 


PAPER collars, to a great extent, are becoming 
obsolete. At no time were they very much in vogue in 
England, doultless owing to the cheapness of linen 
goods, but when first introduced into America in 1854, 
they were chiefly used for stage purposes, and subse- 
quently became quite fashionable. 

The invertor and introducer was Walter Hunt, who, 
at one tine, contested with Elias Howe the priority of | 
inventing the s-wing machine. It was not until 1862, 
however, that paper collars were first seriously intro- 
duced as an article of wearing apparel, the “turn- 
down” collar, stamped on the outside to imitate 
stitching, being then introduced. On account of the 
Civil War, the premium on gold, dearness of linen, and 
the poor laundry facilities, the time seemed particularly 
favourable for the introduction of the paper article into 
America. It became popular at once ainong the soldiers | 
and it was not long before the use was quite general. een 

Commercial enterprise improved the collar, and | brains. 
finality was reached in 1870, when the paper collar was | —_—r-— 
covered with muslin on the outerside. This changewas | “Counp you not, if you tried, grant mga place in that 
popular, as it gave tl:e collars strength. and made them | icy heart of yours?” 
more like linen, and in 2 comparatively short time it | “My heart may be of ice, as you say, Mr. Sophleigh, 
rove the all-paper collars out of the market. | but all the same I am not in the cold storage business.” 

At tbe Paris ses tee of ad an Satta fen mt 
up a plant and menufactured paper collars before the ; i : 
aieace visitors. Asa result, ee came tothe United | Sopnia (sentimentatly) : “T dearly love to listen to 
States for machinery, and paper collar factories were | the ticking of a clock. It seems to me that a clock has 
soon started in Germany, which for a time did a Tange a language of its own. c 
business, sending the'y produet all over Europe. The | Mr. Smart: “ Yes, Sophia, the clock has a language— 
original German factory, at Leipsic, is still in opera- | YOU might say a dial-ect. 

a yieiue pig are no iaer yeep jis aati | —_—_——t— 

The demand for paper collars has steadi eclined . pee een . i 
during the past twenty years, the falling-off bane due | ae he ee articles you accept 80 
to the reduced price of linen, the improvement of : Publisher. “Po com nent the writers.” 
laundry facilities, but, above all, to the introduction of Townly : “What do Laat mean?” * 


the indiarubter end celluloid collars, Publisher : “Oh. all thes: authors have an idea that 


In the United States, where the collar originated, | Aree Pan fs A P 
there are now only two operating paper collar factories, ad ee se Ene /ao me Beep eletrarticles 


producing on an average about 20,000.000 to 25,000,000 | 

collars per year. At its height this industry was one of | — 
consideral'e importance, about forty firms _ being Jupce: “ Your age?” 

engaged in this line of mauufacturing in the United Lady: “Thirty years.” 

States, and the output in 1868 amounted to some Judge (incredulously): “ You will have some difficulty 
491,000,000 collars, the wholesale value of which was | in proving that.” 

about £1,670,000, dy (excitedly): “ You'll find it hard to prove the 


Baby’s Prayer. 


In looking backward now they come to me— 
The scene, the shadows and the summer air; 
His little head low bowed upon my knee, 
As sweetly offered he his haby prayer ; 
“ B'ess papa, an’ mama, an’ all who need, 
An’ pease make me a dood boy, I am payin’. 
An’ if at firs’, dear Ded, ’ou don't sutseed, 
Den twy, twy, twy adain.” 


I smiled—but on the smile there also went 
To God another simple prayer from me, 
Repeated now, with teardrops sadly blent 
For the dear boy wherever he may be; 
“Tf he should stumble in the untried way, 
Still plead with Thy deay Spirit from aloft : 
Be patient should his fect be led astray, 
ot once, not once, but oft.” 


~——» .o——— 
A STRIKING countenance is not always an evidence of 
Consider the Wm. gout, for instance. 


a 2 


At the present time there is a probability of the j contrary, as the church register which contained the 
paper collar bein: boomed in Russia. 


entry of my birth was burnt in the year 1845.” 


J 
De 


or harmful. 


giving, warmth-giving. 


stimulate without nourishing ; 
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iWhy Red Indians Paint. 


“Wuy do Indians paint their faces?’ I have asked 
that question of hundreds of red men, and have received 
but one answer,” says an explorer who has travelled 
much in the wilder regions of North America. 

“Of all the tribes that I have visited but one has a 
legend accounting for the hideous decorations that are 
to be seen on the faces of Indians under all ceremonial 
circumstances. 

“TI was sitting at a camp fire ina village of Jacarilla 
Apaches one night ping to the stories and legends 
that were being told, when I propounded the old ques- 
tion again, hardly expecting even the usual expression 
of ignorance that hides so many of the thoughts of the 
Indians. A 

“To my surprise, howewr, I received the answer that 
I least expected. An old fellow, who had sat all the 
evening listening to the stories without changing his 
attitude, grunted and straightened up as he heard the 

uestion. Proceeding with all due solemnity, he told 
the following legend : 

“*Long ago, when men were weak and animals were 
big and strong, a chief of the red men who lived in 
these mountains went out to get a deer, for his people 
were hungry. 

“* After walking all day, he saw a deer and shot at it, 
but the arrow was turned aside and wounded a mountain 
lion which was also after the deer. When the lion felt 
the sting of the arrow he jumped up and bounded after 
the man, who ran for life. 

“*He was almost exhausted, and, when he felt his 
strength giving way, he fell to the ground, calling on 
the big bear, who, you know, is the grandfather of men, 
to save him. : 

“The big bear heard the call, and saw that to save 
the man he had to act quickly, so he scratched his foot 
and sprinkled his blood over the man. 

“¢ Now. you know, no animal will eat of the bear or 
taste his blcod. So when the lion reached the man he 
smelled the blood and turned away, but as he did so his 
foot scraped the face of the man, leaving the marks of 
his claws on the blood-smeared face. 

“* When the man found tbat he was uninjured he was 
so thankful that he left the blood to dry on his face and 
never washed it at all, but left it until it peeled off. 

“* Where the claws of the lion scraped it off there were 
marks that turned brown in the sun, and where the 
blood stayed on it was lighter. You know, all men 
paint their faces that way with blood and scrape it off in 
streaks when they hunt or go to war.’” 


Purity in Food. 


Purity is all-important where food is concerned. The body can 
only be kept in a healthy condition by means of wholesome, nourishing, 
mildly stimulative food. Whatever falls short of that is either useless 
When the body is inadequately supplied with true foods— 
foods containing the active principles of life—it becomes unable to repel 
the attacks cf disease, to resist the colds and chills incident to wintry 
weather, to avoid the lurking danger of the cold season—influenza. 


Bovril is pure concentrated nourishment—health-giving, strength- 
Whatever 
stimulating properties are contained in the primest ox beef—these Bovril 
contains in a scientifically condensed form—and these alone. 
differs totally from ordinary meat extracts and essences, which merely 


whereas Bovril is so rich in albuminoids 
that it has been aptly described as “liquid life.” 


nourishing, strengthening and 


In this it 


sEK ENDING 
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“The Rose of Judab.”’ 


’ A TALE OF THE CAPTIVITY. \ 


'SSOHSHHOOSOSOOOSOOCOSD 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH, 


tutor of “The Angel of the Revolution,” “Valdar the 
Re Qjt-Born,” “ Briton or Bocr?” etc., etc, 
SOSOSSSSSSSSHOSHOOOD 


CHAPTER XXXIII. (continued). 


«Tuou hast refused to come to my side as my Queen. 
Now thou shalt creep to my fect as a slave, and with those 
white arms embrace my knees as I sit on tho throne of 
solomon. And thereshalt thou swear by thenamo of thy God 
to yield thyself to me and none other so long as thy lifo 
e}.all last. This thou shalt do that that proud spirit which 
has defied mo may be duly humbled, and when thou hast 
dene it these who love thee,” he weat on, waving his han 
towards the prisoncra, “shalt sit down and feast beside 
thes, but if thou shalt fail in one jot or tittle of thy 
hon:tge, or if thy lips refuse to speak such words ag my 
«yr: -hall delight to hear, then they shall have other and 
hicher seats from which the: shall look down on such 
farther punishment as thine obstinacy shall carn. So now 
cheoze, and that quickly, where these friends and guests of 

“ine shall sit.” 

‘As he said this Belshazzar turned and moved unstcadily 
towards the throne of Solomon. Miriam and Nitocris had 
ith sprung to their feet. The dau;:hter of Mishacl was 
string with dazed, half-blinded eyes at the hidecusly 
:j.eniticent scene before her. Where was Belzan? Whe-o 
: yrus with his Persians? What were their friends in 
we City doing ? Would they never com, or only after she 
tad bound herself body and soul to Belshazzay by the awful 
vith which he had commanded her to swear ? 

sie was just turning to obey, wher Daniel raised his 
yand and cried in a deep voice, which rolled like the 
varning peal of a coming tempest through the silent hall: 

“Daughter of Judah, it is written: ‘Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain’ Therefore thou 
esalt not do the bidding of this idolatcr, no, not even to 
«ive those who are dearest to thee. Fear not for them nor 
jnanble thyself before the heathen—him, God shail judge!” 
“Yo the stakes!” shouted Belshazzar in a fronzy of 
yssion, “and bring that daughter of a slave here and cast 


: uy feet 
Tho sca had alrea‘ly scized their victims, and Nanit 
and Dagan-Malak were making towards Miriam, when a 
ewift, icy blast of air seemed to sweep through the 
banqneting-hall, Every one of the thousands of lights was 
oxtinguished in a moment, and then, on the wall behind the 
throne of Solomon and ketween tho two yolden winged 
cherubims, the staring cycs of the horroy-stricken guests 
caw a hand, shining with a ghastly grey light, come out cf 
the darkness, and with one of its fingers trace upon the 
painted wall in letters of fire the four fateful words : 

“MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPIJARSIN.” 

Belshazzar turned as he saw the ghostly hand flit over 
lis head, and still standing before the sacred throne on 
which he was fated never to sit, he watched tho mystic, 
unknown words take shape in the darkness above him. 

As he gazed the superstition in which his soul was 
cteeped utterly overcame him. He sank oa his knees 
before the throne, and cried in a voice that rose almost to a 
sereum : 

“itis the hand of a God! I havo sinned! Half my 
kingdom to him who can read me the words.” 

then through the darkness the deep, selemn tone of 
Dani! rang out again: 

“Tho kingdom is not thine to give, O King, neither the 
hati nor any part of it, for this is the meaning of the woids 
which the hand of the Lord hath written on tho wall of tho 
palace of thy fathers : 

““ Mexe: God hath numbered thy kingdom,and finished it. 

“*Texeu: Thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting, 

““Proes: Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Persians,’ ” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Tue VENGEANCE oF BELzAn. 
_‘As the solemn words of the Prophet dicd away int 
éicuce, Belshazzar’s voice screained ont avzain: 

“Lights! Lights! Slaves, bring lights! Belteshazzar, 
end me this accursed darkness! I will do all thy desire.” 
_ “thou shalt have light, O, King,” came the reply, “ but 
it suali be the light of thy funeral pyre, for the cup of thine 
. i doing is full, and this night shall thy soul be required of 

ne”? 

Another scream of fear burst from Belshazzar’s lips. The 
terrified guests and slaves and attendants until now chained 
in their places by fear, began to grope their way wildly 
about the tables and to rush hither and thither in attompt3 
to find the doorways. Women were shrieking, men were 
‘creauing and yelling and curaing by all the Gods of 
Pi ea and what. a few minutes before had _ a = 
ot fes' magnificence was already a lemonium 0! 
darkness and terror—darkness Teoken be na ray of light 
sive the grey, ghostly gleam of the fatal Writing on the Wall, 

Then the within was answered by another uproar 
vithout, A mas rushed in waving a blazing torch above 


his head and screaming : 
The city is betrayed! 
teed 


, The Persians! The Persians! 
hey are even now at the ! 

The scrambling, struggling crowd became motionless in 
&n instant, and every eye waa fixed upon the torch. Then 
through the Pewee | silence there out a clash of 
prmbals and a blare of trumpets, followed. by the quick, 

avy tramp of armed men. e hangings were torn asido 


from the three portals which led into the body of the ban- 
Queting-hall, and ¢hree streams of Persian, Median and 


* Time was when love and I were well acquainted.” 
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Assy tlm guards strod. in, the foremost of them bearing 
ches in their left hands and naked swords in their right. 
As tho hall became lighted again Belshazzar, cowerine 
beside the throne of Solomon, looked down in speechless 
fear and horror ut the strange and terrible scene. 

Daniel and his fellow prisoners were still standing 
motionless before the stakes, the yuests, men and wemen, 
nebles and slaves, were huddled indiscrimivately together 
in penic-stricken groups. Scores lay over the tables or on 
the floor, some drunk and others fainting. Tho white 
forms of Miriam and the Queen were standing motionless 
beside their conches—the latter with Amemmphis at her side. 

All this the wretched despot tcok in in a few hurried 
glances, while the guards filed in and ranvod themselves 
alone the wnils, i 

He left the throne and made a rush towards tho door 
leading on to the dais. Before he reached it, however, the 
hanging3 were thrust aside, and a filo of his own guards 
under Karfax strode in, and instantly stiffened up inioa 
wall of steel and bras across it. 

“What now, deg?” Belshazzar screamed. 
bar the King’s way ?” 

“The hirer of assagsins is no longer kirg in Babylon, O 
Belshaziar,” replied Karfax grimly.“ Nay, put up thy 
sword, for my orders are strict. Lock behind thee. Yonder 
comes the king!” he went on, pointing with his own sword 
towards the other end of the hall. 

Instinctively Belshazzar turned his head. As ho did 
890 enother crash of cymbals and roar of trumpets rang out, 
and the splendid figuie cf Cyrus, steel-helied and white- 
plimed, with Arsames the Melo beside him, strode into 
the hall. But even this vision did not strike such terror 
into his heart as what he saw the noxt moment to the right 
and lett of him. | From tha right hand portal Melzar 
marched in at the head of an escort of his own red-robed 
guardz, and from the left hanh Belzan, statelicr, stronger 
and more splendid than ever, led in a file of the bluc-robed 
guards of the Queen. 

As their files halted, and their leaders saluted Cyrus in 
the midst of the strango scene, a piercing ery broke from 
the lips of Miriam. 

“ Belzan! Belzan! Thou hast come!” 

Then she clasped her hands to her temples, her body 
ph from side to side and che swayed back fainting on the 
couch. 

“Go and succour her, Belzan,” said Cyrus with a laugh. 
“She can have no better physician than thee. Fear net; 
joy does net kill.” 

The next moment Tclzan, forgetting everything clse, 
even his vengeance on Belzhazzar, was kuecling by Miriam’s 
couch with his arms round hey anl his lips upon hers, 
Then he feit a hind laid softly on his should:r, and looking 
up saw the Queen, her faded checks tashing as brightly as 
a girl's, and hey grcat deep eyes filled with the light that is 
only kindle 1 by love. 

“So thou hast come back, my gvlant captain,” she 
murmured, “ back to Hfe and graat honours!” 

“Year, O Qucen,” he replied, “and back to love, which is 
better thn both.” 

Tho flush dicd ont of the Quecn’s cheeks and tho light 
ont of her ese, She tuned her head yuickly away, and 
said to Amemphis in 2 cold, hard voice: 

“Tho maiden here hath need of thy skill, Amemphis. 
Doubtless Belzan longs for her eyes to open and look upon 
him.” 

Then, leaving her couch and descending from the dais, 
she went to where Cyrus was standing with Melzar and 
Daniel aud said: 

“Cyrus, Nitocris greets thee—Thou from the North and 
T from the South in the Palace of Sargon!” 

“Thou art well met, O Queen,” replicd Cyrus. 
forth theu art mistross in Balsylon. 
King?” 

“Yonder!” replied the Quesn, pointing with a con- 
temptnous gesture towards the dais. 

And Cyrus looted up and saw Belshazzar, a pitiablo 
spectacle of rage ant terror, standing trembling in his mag- 
nificent robes between two of Karfax’s guards, 

“fet him be brought hither,” said the Ning turning 
towards Melzar, “and let the hall be cleared as speedily as 
may be. Thy eon has something to say to him.” 

Melzar bowed his plumed head and went off with a grim 
sinile on his brona:?, war-worn fcatures. 

Meanwhile the Persian, Median and Assyrian soldiers had 
been hard st work clearing the hall. The guests and v. omen 
were driven out as unceremoniously as though they had 
been a flock cf sheep, and herded in one of the gnard-houses 
in ease any of them should bs wanted. Mishacl and his 
wife and kindved were presented by Danicl to the Conqueror, 
who bade them welcome toa new feast which would inme- 
diately begin when certain pressing matters wero disposed 
of, and as ho did so he said to Judith: 

“Truly thou art blessed among women, since it was given 
thee to bear such a daughter as this Miriam of thine. My 
eyes have only looked upon hor beauty but once, yet I can 
no mere wonder at this madness of Belshazzar’s than I can 
at the love of Beliav. Truly, if Belzan were not my friend 
and comrade, I would ask Mishael and thee to give her to 
me, so that sho might sit beside mo on the throne of the 

reo kingdoms.” 
they were saved from the difficulty of areply by the 
return of Melzar with Belshazzar between himself and Kar- 
fax. They forecd him on to his knecs before Cyrus, and 
Cyrus looked upon him with cold contempt and said : 

“I cannot yreet the hirer of assassins as a King, even 
though a crown be on his brow—and that the crown of 
Asshur. This morning thou wert a King. To-night thou 
art a felon and a murderer, in will if not in deed, convicted 
out of the mouths of thine own accomplices. Thou didst 
send Belzan to lis death, and only the men of the Lord of 
Light saved me from slaying him—onco t @ most, t 
captain in thy hosts and now in mine. W herefore y life 
is his to take or spare as pleases him. The King hath 

ken, Take him away.’ 
care Belshazzar, raving with anger and yet shuddering 


“Darest thou 


“ Hence- 
Where is ho who was 
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with fear, was pulled up on to his feet and marched la-k ta 
tho Guards. Meanwhile Aimemphis had quichly restored 
Miriam to consvicusness, and after a few sweet and tender 
words with her, Belzan had resigned her to her parents and 
kindred and returned to his place by Cyrus. 

Then the King ordered Belshazzar to be brought forward 
again, and steod him before the young soldier and said: 

* Belzan, herve is he who would have murdered thee 
Deeause thou wert more blessed in love than he. [ have 
promised thee his life. Take it as thon wilt, but first let 
Danicl kere tell thee the mv aning of these gilded stakes.” 

“If the Lord my King had delayed his coming much 
longer, cither Miriam must have sworn by the name of the 
Most High to wed Belshazzar this night, or I and all hor 
kindred would have been past all human succour, and only 
the might of the Lord could have helped them. I had for- 
bidden Miriam to take the oath. Then the hand of the 
Lord fell upon us, and tho word of the Lord spoke throush 
my lips saying that deliverance was at hand.” ; 

As the Prophe’ ceased spewing, Cyrus looked at Belshaz 
zar and then at the three highest stakes. Then he said to 
Belvan: 

* Tho son of Nabonidus hath lost a throno to-day. Here 
oo give him another, set up and adoraed by his own 

wands.” 

At this Belshazzar uttered a seream of minvlel rage 
and fear and crying: ; 

“ What—the stake fora King! Ye could not. The Gods 
would not permit it! If Linust die, let me dic quickly,” 
mate a desperate effert to snatch the dagecr from his girdle, 

Karfax seized his hand in time and Belzan, turning away 
from him to Cyrus, said: i 

“Lord, he heth been a king and the blood of the Groat 
King flows in his veins. Let these roles be taken from 
him, since he is no longer worthy to wear them. — Les his 
armour and asword bo given hin and in the courtyard 
yonder Twill settle ny quarrel with hin.” 

“Spcken like aman and av soldier!” said Cyrus, 
thou hast others to think of beside thyself, 
thinkert thour” 

“Ho is my son,” said the old man proudly, 
have his way, Lord. I have no fear for him.” 

“So be it then,” said Cyrus, “Let Lelshazzar go and 
put his armour on him, and let them fight in the courtyard 
forthwith.” 

The Guards released Belshayzay, Hoe looked about him 
for a moment at the scene of his lost splendour and majesty, 
and as he did so, his fears vanished ina tumult of sudden 
rage. With a cry like the snarl of a wounded tiger he 
snatched the dagger from its sheath and sprang at Belzan. 

The falling blade was within an inch of his neck when 
Belzan caught his right wrist in his left hand. Cyrus and 
Karfax and BMelzar had spruny forward to the rescue, but 
Beizan shouted to them to stand back. They obeyed, and 
for a few inoments there was a fierce, silent struggle. Then 
Relshazzar’s dazyer fell rattling to the pavement from his 
crippled arm. Belzan swiftly shifted his hold and gripped 
him by his long hair and Lear. A choking cry came from 
his blue lips as his head wast wisted sideways and back wards, 
there was a dull, faint sound as of the cracking of bone, then 
Bels‘iazzar’s arm fell to his side, a shudder ran through his 
body, Belzan loosened his grip, and all that was left of tho 
last of the tyrants of Asshur fell in a sharoless heap on the 
floor, and lay there covered with the splendid trappings 
of his lost sovereignty. 

Almost at the same moment there was a shout from one 
of the doors. ‘The Guards opened and Arioch, still beardless, 
but clad in his own Assyrian uniform, and splashed with 
blood froin head to foot, strode in laughing, with a white 
motionless form lying over his shoulder. He stopp. d before 
Cyrus and saluted snying : 

“ Lord, that which thou didst command is done, and the 
last sacrifice of blood has been poured out over the ultars of 
Bel and Nebo,” 

“ And thou,” Inughed Cyrus in reply, “hast taken to thy- 
self the greatest of all thy treasures of the temple. Well, 
thou hast done us good service, so wo will not grudge thea 
thy reward, yet it is not every day that a mortal has it 
given to him to wed with the bride of a god. Now take 
her to her friend,” he went on, motioning towards Miriam, 
for he had hear the whole story, “and let her be comforted, 
and do thon go and put on a festal robe.” 

A few moments later Miriam and Maia were in each other's 
arms again. The corpse of Belshazzar was taken away, and 
the feast re-ordered. The stakes were removed from tho 
floor; but the next morning the three highest of them were 
set up again on the river-bank by the Gates of Brass, still 
gilded and garlanded, and from them Asshad, Dagan- 
Malak, and Nanit the Spy looked their last on earth and sky 
and river. 

There was littlo rest for any of the revellers that night, 
and until dawn the walls of the palace of Nebuchadnezzar 
rang with music and song and laughter. The next day 
Cyrus, from a throne raised in the great squaro before tho 
Temple of Bel, read out his own proclamation, assuring the 
lives and equal liberties of all who loyally accepted the new 
conditions of things. Then the whole city as well as the 
camps of the Assyrians, Persians and Median armies fell to 
to celebrating at once the end of Belshazzar’s evil rule, and 
the beginning of the long serics of triumphs which have 
made the name of Cyrus the Great famous for all time. 

That night Nitocris the Qneen gave a t feast in tho 
Hanging Gardens of Amytis. Thero, throned beside her 
deliverer and her ally, she called before the double throne, 
Belzan and Miriam, Arioch and Maia, and on tho samo spot 
where Belshazzar had caused the maidens of Judah to pass 
before him, and where Miriam had fallon fainting in the 
seat beside Belshazzar, the Patriarch of the Captivity gave 
them his blessing and the aged Queen, in a voice broken by 
an cmotion which few knew the reason of, them join 
hands and comfort each other for the dangers and s»rrows, 
the hardships and privations, which the evil love of a dead 
tyrant and the inhuman rites of an idolatrous religion had 
caused them to suffer. 

Tus Exp, 
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“Let him 


Time is when HOME NOTES has knocked Love “ out of time-” 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pack MORE PARTICULARLY FOR Lapies. 


IsosEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked Home Notes. 


wo may be cleansed by bemg 
Lamp Burners boiled with potato skins in the 


water, or in strong soap and water. 


° . select those with clear, 
When Buying Fish bright eyes, and you will 


be sure of having really fresh and good food. 
: . I know of 
To Remove Paint Stains, ath ee vend 
as turpentine ; the spot may afterwards be rubbed with 


benzine. (Reply to ANNE CLARK.) 
To Keep «a French Polished Table aeey 


necessary to wipe off all finger marks, ete., with a 
slightly moistened cloth, and polish by rubbing with a 


soft duster. (Reply to FAN.) 
on your new tea-cloth, may 


The Coffe ee Stains be removed by plastering 


with the yolk of an egg, beaten with twenty drops of 
of glycerine. When dry rinse out thoroughly in warm 
water. (Reply to Nuwcoms.) 

in chil- 


To Iclp the Growth of the Hatr jen. { 


believe there is nothing better than vaseline rubled into 
the scalp. The process should be repeated twice or 
thrice a week, and the head washed every fortnight. 


A Ploin Dripping Cake ™Y be made as 


follows: Mix one 
teaspoonful and a half of baking powder with one 
pound of flour, work into this a quarter of a pound of 
clarified dripping, six ounces of sugar and 2 half a tea- 
spoonful of mixed spice. 

int of milk. add it to the dry ingredients, make all 
into a light dough and place in a greased cake-tin. 
Bake about one hour and a half. 


which you complain of 
is certainly a most un- 

It results from the hardening of 
the wax, and ey 


people endure it. not knowing how 
easily it is stoppec ropping a few dro;s of warm 
(not hot) glycerine into the ear at bedtime grent relief 
may Le obtained. If this fails after five or six days of 
the treatment, ask your doctor to syringe the ears. This 
process as performed by an amateur is not to be com- 
mended. (Reply to Davis.) 


Where Paraffin Lanps are Burned 
we all realise it is only right to have something to ex- 
tinguish a fire shou'd one occur, for water has not power 
over burning paraffin. I have long advocated the use of 
gand inthis case. and advised it being kept in a covered box 
inaconvenient place within reach of all. Lately a cor- 
respondenthas sent mea suggestion, which is most excel- 
lent. on this very subject. Tuke empty one-pound tins, 
such as coffee is sold in; remove the lid, and pierce it 
with a number of ho'es one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter. When this is done, fill the canister with 
silver sand, put on the lid, and you have a hand 
extinguisher at hand should a fire occur. If the sand is 
smartly shaken into the burning oil, it will effectually 
put out the fire. If the tins are painted the colour of 
the wainscot of the room, they can stand in a corner 
always, and never be unsightly. (Thanks, WELL- 
WISHER.) 


A Boned Shoulder of Mutton and Soup 


is the way to make the most of this usually homely 
joint. Remove the blade-bone from the shoulder, and 
trim the knuckle-Lone short, to resemble a duck's head. 
Fill the shoulder with a seasoning made as follows: a 
teacupful of breadcrumbs, two ounces of suet shredded 
very finely, three teaspoonfuls of chopped parsley, the 
juice Bf one lemon, some chopped sweet herbs, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of pepper, and one egg. Sew up the 
opening, and press the meat to resemble a duck. ast 
in the oven, putting a little water in the pan; allow 
fifteen minutes to the pound; baste frequently. Pour 
off the fat from the pan, make a gravy, and 
pour over the joint. Serve with tomato sauce 
or red currant jelly. This makes a good supper dish if 
a tin of i (p-h be added to the stuffing, ead the joint 
lazed and decorated when cold. The Soup.—Take the 
nea from the shoulder of mutton, cracked small, and 
a couple of shank bones. Pour over all two quarts of 
cold water, add three carrots, a small onion stuck 
with cloves, and let all come tothe boil. Skim till clear, 
then add one sliced stick of celery, three cloves, six 
black peppercorns, and one cup of tomato pulp, with 
the same quantity of cold pototoes. Cook all slowly for 
three hours and strain. Take off the fat when cold. 
Re-heat and serve with any flavouring sauce added. 


Singing in the Ears 


pleasant sen-ation. 


! 
| 


there- 


Cockroaches Dislike Turpentine, tore 
rinkle it freely where they congregate, and they will 


isappear. eee 
° Thin wooden are r 
To Skewer Fish, fies metal skewers for fish, 


as they are not so heavy, and therefore do not tear the 


fish while cooking. 
hth tient’s 
To Prevent Bedsores. Ween ie ae ver: 
day, and rub on afterwards, with the palm of the han 
a little methylated spirit. If this treatment is carried 
out fuithfully a bed-ridden person will hardly ever get 
the usual bedsores. (Reply to LINCOLN.) 


For Anchovy Sandwiches oe mere 


into fresh butter till it isa good pink colour. Spread 
slices of brown bread and butter with this mixture, fill 
the sandwiches with mustard and cress, and cut them 
into neat shapes. Serve prettily arranged on a folded 


serviette. 
° Take some large beetroots 
Pickled Beelroot. sna voil them till tender. 
Peel and slice them into a large jar. Boil sufficient 
vinegar to cover the beetroot, with a blade of mace, 
twelve peppercorns, and four cloves. Pour this over 
when boiling, and tie down the jar with bladder. 


(Reply to Don.) 
. for browning soups and 
Sugar Ketchup gravies is prepared aa allows: 
Poundina mortar six ounces of coarse brown sugar. Seta 
swnall frying-pan on the stove, with two ounces of butter 
init. Add the sugar, and mix all thoroughly with a 
wooden spoon. After boiling, stand this by the side of 
the fire till it has become a rich brown colour. Season 
the ketchup with pepper, a little sauce, and allspice to 
taste. Place the colouring in bottles, cork, and keep. 


Robbil Patties, Tiss vey tenty mated of 


using up remains of a 


Beat up one egg with half a | cooked rabbit, be it boiled or roast. Take every wap 


of meat from the bone, till you have half a pound f: 

of skin. Pass all throngh a mincing machine with one 
shallot. €et in an enamelled sarce-pan, with one ounce 
of butter, a tablespoonful of good gravy, mixed herbs, 
and seasoning to taste. When thoroughly hot, add a 
tablespoonful of port wine, and set on one side to cool. 
Line some small patty pans with puff and short paste, 
pr a piece of the mixture in each, cover with paste, and 
bake a golden browa. Serve hot, with a garnish of 


fried pursley. 
. : . is most excellent 
A Boiled Batter Pudding 5¢° we made, 
and those who do not succeed the first time with it, 
should persevere till they get it right. To havea really 
good pudding, the water must never go off the boil 
during the whole time it cooks. This recipe is one I 
often use. ‘Take half a pound of flour and mix with 
a teaspoonful of baking powder in a basin. In « well 
in the centrs put two eggs, measure a pint of milk 
and from this add a little to the eggs, beating them with 
a wooden spoon, and incorporating more as the flour 
gets gradually mixed in. Add a terspoonful of salt, 
pour at once into a warmed and greased mould, tie over 
with a cloth, and boil for one hour anda half, Serve 
with butter and brown sugar. 


.» Take one pound and a half 
A Useful Cake. of dried foie, two teaspoon- 


fuls of baking powder, and a pinch of salt. Mix these 
ingredients and work in half a pound of very 
dripping that has been clarified several times, add the 
same quantity of white sugar, half a pound of currants, 
a teaspoonful) of ginger. with the same quantity of 
powdered cinnamon. Work the whole into a light 
dough with some milk, or buttermilk, beat for ten 
minutes and set in a good sharp oven. After 
half-an-hour’s baking Ict the oven get cooler, and 
cook steadily for two hours. This is a cake I often 
make in winter when eggs are scarce. The secret of 
lightness is plenty of beating, and then putting the 
cake at once in a good hot oven, and not opening the 
door for twenty minutes. 

many of 


Respecting Clarified Dripping vs have 


our pet theories, but most of us are willing to try some- 
body else’s method for once. The following is, in m 
humble opinion, superior to yours, and I feel sure will 
produce whiter dripping: First cut up the fat small, 
removing any lean and skin you can, then put the fat 
into a very clean sauce-pin of good size, with sufficient 
cold water to cover it almost entirely. Bring all to the 
boil and allow it to cook till the fat is all melted 
and the water has completely evaporated. Stir the fat 
constantly with a fork and keep the lid off the pan 
during the process. When nothing is left in the pan 
but a clear oil-like liquid with some shrivelled scra 
floating on the top, it is ready and should cool a little 
before straining. This fat is really excellent for plain 
cakes and pastry, and delicate frying. (Reply to 
ELpora.) 


Home - # 
« « Cookery. 


Edited by ISOBEL. 
JANUARY NUMBER NOW ON SALE. PRICE 1d. 


To prevent cheese from 
To Keep Cheese. getting dry it should be 


kept away from the air, covered up in a damp cloth. 


i i trengthen- 
Shuttlecock 2 > §08 errs Ot, ‘and arms, 
It should be played with both hands to benefit the spine. 


aide is produced by dissolv- 
An Invisible Centent 32? %isinglass in spirits 
of wine. 


This will unite broken glass, and the fracture 
will be imperceptible. " , 

A Quick-drying Glue. Put the glue into 
full, and fill up with common whisky; cork tight and 
set by for three days, and it will dissolve without the 
application of heat, and will keep for years. (Reply to 
LEEDS.) 

Make 


Pickle Sauce for Fried Fish. yar a 


pint of melted butter sauce, add to it a tablespoonful of 
chopped gherkins or piccalilli, and a tablespoonful of 
the vinegar from either. Boil for two minutes while 
stirring, and serve hot. 
6 : makes a pleasant change from 
A Fig Pudding tne anal plum or raisin 
pudding we know sowell. Take six ounces of suet, and 
chop finely; mix with it three-quarters of a pound of 
flour, a teaspoonful of baking powder, and a good 
inch of salt; work all toa smooth paste with milk. 
Il out the paste to the thickness of halfan inch. Cut 
three-quarters of a pound of figs (already scalded) into 
small pieces, and strew them over the paste. Form into 
rolly-poly shape, and secure the ends firmly. Tie the 
pudding in a c'oth, and boil for three hours. Serve 
with brown sugar, or a sweet sauce. 
has been 


This Recipe for Marron Glacé \eca by 


my readers for some time and found excellent. Select 
large Spanish or French chestnuts, taking care that they 
are quite sound and perfect. Remove the shells, and 
put them into boiling water until the brown skin is soft 
enough to be removed. Then throw them into cold 
water fora moment and drain. Have ready a sauce-pan 
with enough boiling water in it to cover the fruit, and 
let it simmer gently until the chestnuts are soft. Then 
drain, and put them on a sieve, turned upside down, for 
a few minutes, so that all the water may run off. Take 
a clean sauce-pan, and in it put one pound of ulated 
sugar; add a little water and stir over the fire till the 
sugar is dissolved; let it just boil, remove any scum 
that may rise to the top, and put in the chestnuts. 
Simmer them gently until they begin to look clear, 
then remove one by one, put them back on the inverted 
sieve, and leave them in a warm place for twelve hours. 
Next day put a pound of granulated sugar and half a Serr 
of water into a china-lined sauce-pan, and let it boil till 
the syrup is quite thick; add a little lemon-juice. Take 
the sauce-pan from the fire, and beat the syrup until it is 
the consistency of butter; then put it intoa basin which 
must stand in a pan of boiling water, and stir over the 
fire till it is melted. If it is too thick, a little hot water 
may be added. When sufficiently melted, take it from 
the fire, add a teaspoonful of vanilla essence, and dip 


the chestnuts into it one by 
one. Put them on buttered , 
popes to dry, taking care that e 

hey do not touch each other. i 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


(Reply to A. D. N.) 


Single column, per inch, per insertion ... = OS oe 
” ” ooo ooo . 
Full page inside, facing page of matter, cither 
white paper or 2nd or Sra page of cover, or 
back page, per oo tee oe L000 
Half page ” ” ” ww «6 BO CO CO 
Page w» ” ” nw ow 28 OO 
th page =, ” ” op w 1210 0 
Tenth page ,, ” 5 nw wm 10 00 
Front page, whoie wu. ws ws oo ww «180 0 O 
” half... us os wee wees ies DD OD 
” quarter .. eee oo ove oe ow 30 0 O 
” eighth 2. ww mw we me oe 8K OO 
All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page rate, 


Bevies discount: 5 per cent. for 13, 10 per cent, sor 26, 15 per cent, for 
82 insertions, 

Black dlocks are charged 25 per cent. extra, All advertisements are 
subject to approval, "alt must be sent in by Noon on Thursday, 
Jan, 26, tended for the Iesue on sale Feb. 4 and dated Feb. 11. 
The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the insertion 
< any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on order, 

UL communications should be ressed to the Advertisement Manazer, 


** Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


Wi EK ENDING 
Jat. 28, 1898. 


“Honour to 
whom Honour 


Mr. Motts was sceptical, as many 
are, until he actually tried 
Scott’s Emulsion. 


ETHEL ALCIDE MOTTS. 


Tere have come under our immediate 
notice recently many cases similar to the 
cne revealed 


will no 


or wasting. Our little child was born 
— aed fom the eps oe to 
i r natural i,e, mother’s 
milk. The poor little thing seemed doubled 


up with flatulency, and for weeks we did 
not know what it was to have a night’s rest. 
To make mattera worse the milk failed, and 
we Lad to resort to cow’s milk. This 


—— ———__ 
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is Due.” 


IVER 


The unrivalled Polisher for Metals, from gold to copper, silver 
to tin, and brass to nickel, PYN-KA works quickest, safest, 
cleanest, best, cheapest. As trial proves, Id. worth of PYN-KA 
will do 3d. worth of cleaning and polishing. Obtain PYN-KA, in 
paste or tablets, of any retailer 1d., to 6d., according to size: 

Deyot: Eagle Wharf, Stepney, E. 


° 
Never Fails. 


Established 
24 YEARS. 


Have you a Cough? 
4 BOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. 


Have you a Cold ? 
4 DOSE AT BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 
Try it also for 


Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, 
Whooping-Cough, Consumption. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


l 
BE SURE YOU GET IT. 


“Tam happy to say that your Tonic constitutes my family medicine, 
a has for rs, I have found it invalua as @ preacher and 
lecturer, and hace constantly recommended it to my fellow ministers,” 
(Rev.) JOHN MATTHEWS, F sbian House, Swansea, 

“T think it my duty to let Bathers know how valuable a medicine it 
is for the cure of colds. I have found invaluable —— from it, and 
could not carry on my profession without it.” . BIBBERO, 
Professor of Swimming, 416 Mile End Road, London. 


written as puff, but a narrative of true 
facts, I have always been a sworn enemy of 
advertised nostrums and other quack medi- 
cines. Honour to whom honour is due. 

“ Yours truly, 


(Signed) “KE. MOTTS.” '} 
We like the foregoing letter from Mr. Prepared by " 
Motts for several reasons. In the first W T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull. 4 
place, it bears out in detail by practical Bold everywhere in bottles, at 12. 14d., bgt 
experience what we maintain about the 20. 9d, 49. 6d., and ile. ee 
benefits children derive from taking Scott's peasentt Aa ' 
Emulsion, and, furthermore, it does not 2OPYRIGHT. nas 
represent an impossible case where a child Mots 
is almost snatched, as it were, from the oe i? 
grave, and restored to health in a mira- 
sev 


, 


culous manner by our ae grees We 
ourselves know from scientific e nce 
how much more practical and more bene- 
ficial Scott’s Emulsion is than any other 
form of cod-liver oil. We also know that 
Scott’s Emulsion will correct the disturb- 
ances of digestion in babies, and nourish 
them to health when all other remedies are 
of no avail. We do not, however, have any 
desire to place Scott's Emulsion before the 

ublic as a cure-all or death robbing remedy. 
We know there are many lives that cannot 


A CLEAN SMOKE! ;;, 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT WE MEAN? i. 


4 


? 


Sas 


he 


Le ae 7 ee a ts byl a A smoke that always refreshes and cleanses the mouth. M . 
bay sek ery "the problems presented] A smoke that never, by any chance, leaves an unpleasant taste in your mouth. ; } 
ee kao ofl 0 oe meculelons te tos A smoke that smokes clean, and you are convinced all the time that the tobacco is pure, b qt, 
A smoke that you never get tired of—always pure, always fresh, always fragrant, . iF | 
’ 
4 


and 
inion of 
-liver oil 


GOLD Cigarettes are OLD GOLD, because you - ee 
th or ge E know it would be impossible to get such is 
to Scott & Bowne ue TT 

— Cnenicts, 9 Sree thie poner.” CIGARE Ss. qualifications in any other smoke. 


OLD You scarcely need be told that your t | 


Soy a 


540 
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Nee SS eee 


“PWS” G.P.0, 


S. H. asks me if I have ever noticed that railway 
assengers follow one another into a compartment 
ike so many aber “If they see a door open,” he 

declares, “they will file into that compartment as 
though that was the only part of the train left for 
them. They fill it up—even overcrowd it—and yet 
in the vSry next carriage there is room for five or six. 
Why is it?” You will see this on the 
1 lines, where the trains are run quickly and the 
stopping-time very limited; not elsewhere. 
reason is clear ; everyone wants to catch that train, 
and there is but little time to run along the platform 
in search of a comfortable seat. If one is at the end 
of a file of five, it would perhaps be just as quick to 
try elsewhere, and the experienced passenger—who 
does not get excitcd—does so. I dont think there is 
any psychological problem in it, 8. H. 


AccorpINnG to Mr. A. Mackenzie, of 75 High Street, 
Maesteg, there is living in that town a woman in her 
thirtieth year who is a grandmother. She married 
and became a mother at fifteen, and her daughter 
married and had a daughter before her fifteenth 
bfthday. This interesting fact entitles Mr. Mac- 
kenzie to the el gamer pencil-case offered for the 
best instance of this sort. 

Mrararne, who is a martyr to headache, writes that he 
has tried “all the remedies known to modern science,” 
but without any result worth mentioning. He has 
decided that modern science, like the law, is “a bass,” 
and now he turns in despair to P.W.———- 
Without Soheoribing 1 “ Micrarne’s ” rather sweep- 
ing denunciation, I believe that simple remedies often 
succeed where complex medical prescriptions have 
failed. Here is one of the former, which is, at any 
rate, worth trying. Put an indiarubber band round 
the head, just above the ears. The band should not 
be tight enough to stop the circulation of the blood. 
It should be a ‘ae just as soon as the headache 
begins to be felt, and taken off the moment the 
om ceases. In many cases the band works wonders, 

ugh it affords no relief when the headache results 
from stomach troubles or biliousness. 


Tax.—One of the methods that have been adopted in 
Holland for the collection of taxes from those who 
are slow in paying is certainly original. If the 
amount is not paid within a certain time, the autho- 
rities billet a militiaman—or two of them—in the 
house of the defaulter, to remain there until the tax 
is paid. As these gentlemen usually have substantial 
appetites, the defaulting taxpayer is not happy till he 
gets them out. 


TIppLer has read somewhere a statement which seems 
to give him great offence, which is that it is exceed- 


— 


ingly healthy to drink la uantities of water every 
> day. As, on his own co on, the taste of water is 
absolutely repulsive to him, he appeals to me to 


explode this theory. ‘Which I cannot do, 
consistently with truth. I have been told by many 
good doctors that the vast success in the hot water 
cures and in drinking mineral waters, is not the heat 
in the one case nor minerals in the other, but the 
water itself. Of course, you should not gulp down 
huge quantities while you are taking your This 
results in attacks of indigestion that are not likely to 
be forgotten in a hurry. Nor should the water be 
gulped at any time. The best vi hoy take it ba dey 
a tumbler, or couple of tumblers during the - 
hour or so that it takes you to dress in the morning, 
and it is certainly much safer and healthier to swallow 
a quantity when you feel tired or faint, rather than 
fly to tea, or coffee, or wine. 
Benepicx wants to know why the “best man” at a 
wedding is so called. ‘I should have thought,” says 
“ Benedick,” “that the man about to be married 
might at least be called the best man, even if in 
actual fact he were the worst present.” 


bachelor must ears the of his and carry 
her off to the altar by main force, if he wished to 


the “best men” obtainable. Now that the prelimi- 
aries are conducted with more decorum, one “ best 
man” is sufficient. His duties consist in finding the 
ring at the critical moment, and assuring the 
from time to time that his tie has nof worked 


behind. 
£5 and the Twelve Months. 


A crisp five-pound note will be sent to the reader 
who the t 


vE MonrTus 


before Monday, February 27th. 


EB. M. is a reader with musical tastes; thisis the burden 
of his complaint. “I should like to start a society 
for the improvement of the organ-grinder—or perhaps 
I ought to say the sal peg omer of his organ. Iam 
fond of music, especially the lively kind one usually 
hears on the street organ: but my ear is too fre- 
quently offended by want of tune. I would not 
abolish street music; I would encourage it; but it 
should be a regulation that the instrument be in tune. 
Can't it be done?” ———————This very regulation 
has been put into force in some American cities, but 
it doesn't seem e work, the question fe who is to 
be the judge? Suppose you hap o ke passing a 
cornet player just as he puts fouh » high note that 
makes you think your wife has seen 2 mouse, or 
reminds you of the time when your best girl met you 
walking with your country cousinP You call a 

liceman and the man says he was playing a selec- 

ion from Wagner. What's to be done? The man 
won't repeat that note, and the gentleman in blue will 
hesitate to take your word. Take the ad pag 
His instrument may be out of tune; would you haul 
him up before a committee of experts to decide the 
matter? Moreover, some songs have no tune at all. 
Such a regulation would be too cumbersome; your 
best course is to send the player away. A coin or a 
policeman will prove equally effective for the purpose. 

DormovseE would like to know how long a man can go 
without sleep, supposing he is in possession of all his 
faculties. ————_——I should think a week is about 
the extreme limit. Victims subjected to the Chinese 
torture of being kept continually awake die, as a 
rule, on or before the fifth day, while the American 
six-days’ bicycle race generally kills one or two of the 
competitors, although I believe sleep is not absolutely 
denied them throughout the contest. lar 
periods of sleep are more to the point than 
quantities of it. No healthy man can ove:work him- 
self, because eventually Nature will compel him to fall 
asleep at his task. ur long-suffering readers will 
understand that we are not claiming a record either 
for insomnia or mendacity when we point out that 
P.W. is always wideawake. 

W. E. G. sends me the following: 

In one of the small stores in Portsmouth Dockyard a 
small quantity of tallow is kept for use, and it was noticed 
that some of it had been eaten by rats, so it was placed in a 
basket and suspended from a beam, but the rate still ete 
it, so a gin was set in the basket. On looking in the t 
the following morning it was found that the gin was thrown, 
and the two front legs of a rat left in it. A hole had been 
gnawed through the bottom of the basket, through which tho 
rat had made its escape, having a distance of about six feet 
to drop to the ground (as it was no longer able to return by 
the way by which it had come). This happened about ten 
months ago. On Thursday last a strange cat wandered into 
the store, and about mid-day caught and killed a rat, and 
when it was e: it was seen to be minus its two front 
legs, the stumps having healed over completely. This was 
cron the rat which made its escape from the gin and the 

Lrvery.—The number of the London Livery Com- 
panies is seventy-six, and the estimated value of the 
plate possessed by them is £320,000. The rateable 
value of their halls is £55,000 yearly, and that of their 
schools and almshouses is £13,000. 

I WOULD remind those of my Scotch readers who intend 

competing in urns ana competition 

especially devised for them, P apterds of which 
ap} in‘a recent number of P. W., that all attempts 
must reach this office by the first post on Monday, 

January 23rd. ‘ 


4a 


reading “matter” he has seen before, seeing the 
ery words most clearly, and yet being ‘unable to 
locate where he read the stuff before. is not, he 
explains, any jumble of words and sentences, but ts 
fect sense. ts 


R.T., in his half-comatose condition, thinks in the 


before his mental vision, do so by no 
to exercise 


Hy 
i 
g 
: 


“and Tam gifted with what 
Bat temper, | This bee owe i ren ee 
Pete a a eannt candidly that I 
this very ble, for when I get into a violent 

ment 


T do. 


ds are quick enough to 
point out my fault, seem unable to me 
practical Sitio, so 1 suppose it is an lesa 
—— PA apn omega ache ie 


difficult matter, but it will become more and more 
easy. By the time you have counted that number 
the sting of the supposed offence will be mitigated 
if not quite gone. People of quick temper soon 
recover themselves, and are generally very sorry for 
their behaviour; this is a point in favour of the treat- 
ment. One of our novelists has created a character 
who never punished anyone until some hours after 
the offence, in order to be quite just ; had he inflicted 
castigation at once, his anger would have made the 
punishment too severe. I knew a man somewhat 
similar to yourself, He succeeded in “schoaling’ 
his temper to such a pitch that at the present time 

ou can never tell whether he is pl or angry if 
he wishes to hide his Acelings. So impassive is his 
face that some persons think he is not at all sensitive, 
and occasionally speak in a way that is irritating tc 
him ; outwardly he is calm, but inwardly he is very 
hot. He has rather overdone the schooling. 


G. K.—Oh dear, no; we have no monopoly of official 


red tape in this country. The Germans are just as 
well off in that respect. A recent instance prove: 
this abundantly. The Department of Woods and 
Forests came into possession of a pre-historic yew- 
tree, a unique specimen, which it didn’t want. The 
Department accordingly offered it to the Dantzic 
Museum on condition that the Museum authorities 
paid the value of the wood. This was valued at one 
penny, so that a vast amount of correspondence and 
work was entailed in order to hand that magnificent 
sum over to the Department. 


DExTER writes to ask why mankind is almost universally 


right-handed. grieve to say that man- 
kind owes this peculiarity to its depraved instincts. 
Prehistoric man had one joy which he loved beyond 
all others, and that was to jab his enemy in a vital 
spot with something sharp. Eventually it dawned 
on his primitive intellect that the said enemy 
was wont to collapse more suddenly and more 
thoroughly after a prod in the left set of ribs than 
at any other time, and forthwith his attacks 

to be directed at that in particular. Needless 
to say it is easier toreach the heart of a man with 
your right hand, provided he be face to face with 
you; hence the more frequent use and greater 
development of the right hand and arm, 


A WEDDING present to the value of a soverelgy Lee been 
awarded to Mr. Joseph M. Woods, of 112-3 Longmore 
Street, Birmingham, and Miss Edith Elsie Raine, of 
9 Ringeroot. Moseley, Birmingham, who were 
married on January 7th. Another wedding present 

is offered for those married in March. Particulars 
appear on page 526, : 

Brt.—The bet to which you refer was made ii} 1809 

between an lish baronet and a » Com: 

cerning the probable duration of the life of Napoleon 

I. The Li Corporal was then pretty busy in the 

fighting line, and the baronet was so sure that the 

commander would soon be killed, that he offered 

Buonaparte 

p sum. The 


years, and then declined 
that he was 1,000 gui 
to law about it, but the lost. One of the 


inducement to the p! 
to prolong the life of an enemy 


i followed 
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“I HAVE SEEN IT IN P.W., AND HAVB FOUND IT 80.” 
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: MITCHELL’S f 
R 1 8 
: ; INON-AI, 
a re 1 & C54 ON-ALCOFHOL IC. 
8 Containing invaluable Dietetic, Stimulit ne, aid Sustaining Properties never before 
99 : combined incany beverage, amt certitied iy tl » Highest Scientific and Medical 
3 g! Authorities to be the Movereh a a th ‘iti Restoring and Preserving 
able Diints. 


A Boon for the CYCLIST, tiie Ti:NNIS COURT. the CRICKET 
FIELD, the GOLF LINKS, the SICK ROOM, enc fac every Table. 


A PERFECT 


Grape Champagne 


AT THE PRICE OF AERATED WATERS. 


In Quarts, Pints, and Pfulf-pints, from all Wise Miteianrs, Gnocens, Spore, 
Chemists. Horrkes, and Biriestone sr Bars at poriuhir prices, 


" Eatentees & Sole Makers: THE LONDON HYGIENIC WINE CO., FULHAM, LONDON, S.W 

CHEERFUL WINTER EVENINGS. fe rr 

cinpsnt’s via |SHEFFIELD PLATE 
reuse, MELODEONS 

oe Al 3 Reese a ee Beil an ad Cc U T L. Ee RY 


NO HOME SHOULD | Direct from the Works at Sheffield Wholesale Prices, saving 
BE WITHOUT ONE. 50 == cent. 
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With Organ and Celestial 


Finest Quality 
Super Improved 
Daehel Silver 
Spoons aed 
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200,000 TESTIMONIALS. seen of any of 
Professor BROWNS, the Chi ampion Melodcon our goods. 


; FOR Table Spoon 
i Great 1 Ireland, and Wi Canp- , ae 
\ y vi - , ! aD re alalodieona ain the deat lye LF oF i aed Hors: 66 
> a ; 3 loa. 
S) \2 ait love aiotiey. returned 
S\ ve . na Lik or ail - =», in full af) our 
: 2 and al informa. [ELECTRO LATED WITH Rea SILVER] sevots do ust 
Ni yearly. Send Peany Stamp te tion tree, Fore Size Srmowe awo Euccawr Ricuty Encraveo By Hawo yivesatisfaction. 
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BUT THERE ISNODOUBT ABOUT THE UNIVERSAL POPULARITY oF 


BEECHAMS PiLLS. 


IN THESE DAYS OF HIGH PRESSURE 
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, when the incessant grind, necessary for a decent existence, is severe enough to knock vital sparks out of the constitutions of the best of us, who fF 

AF ' shall deny that they are wise in their generation who, without waiting for a danger signal, appeal periodically to some proved | 
5 medicine which can be implicitly trusted to cleanse and renovate the marvellous mechanism of the human system? At no ll 
a Me time since the days of Adam have breadwinners, whether man or woman, stood in such pressing need as they. do 


i Re nowadays of a sure, convenient, and, at the same time, perfectly harmless antidote against brain 
fag, irritability, and drooping spirits. Well, to balance the bitters, you will generally, 
even in this hard world, find the genuine sweets somewhere, and undoubtedly 
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come cheerfully, and cheaply to 
rescue. A remedy always pleasantly spoedy- 
for we have no time to rest by the way—certain in 
curative power, safe and gentle in its action, and permanent in 
results, is it any wonder that Beecham’s Pills have found, and are ever findi’ 
their way into the waistcoat pocket of every wise man and into the cupboards of every thou;' 
ful. woman—maid or matron? ‘Beecham’s Pills have long been prized for theit distinet virtue of pleasin: 
appealing to the brain vid the stomach, and by dispersing all “ cobwebs,” at once fitting us to.face, the struggl: 
modern life. Vast numbers owe their good health to Beccham’s Pills—nay more, we repeat the old, “bat Konest staten: 
that Beecham’s Pills save thousands of lives yearly. Therefore, we consider the forcible assertion = first caught your-eye on this} page to 
the truth, viz., that “in these days of high pressure” Beecham’s Pills 
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ARE AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. 
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